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AN EASY WAY TO RE 


KEEP YOUR DRIVERS SAFETY A MINDED 


It takes only a matter of seconds to place these 
safety reminders before your drivers. DASH 
STICKERS are simple to apply, just peel the 
protective coating from the back, and apply 
to any clean surface. 


These new-type sets of 12 DASH STICKERS are 
ever-present safety reminders, 3''x6", printed 
in four bright colors, with short, punchy cap- 
tions, emphasizing your safety instructions— 
eye-catchers your drivers can't miss. Carefully 
chosen subject matter makes the stickers equally 
suitable for truck drivers, bus operators, and 
passenger cars. 


Order a set of DASH STICKERS for each of 
your vehicles, change monthly, and you have 
an effective system for constantly reminding 
your employees to drive safely. Sold only in 
sets of 12. 
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MEMBER PRICES 


1 to 9 sets $.75 

10 to 99 sets .60 

100 to 999 sets .50 
1000 to 4999 sets .47 


Nen-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 











Make it the Biggest Bonus ever— 
Give it in U.S. Savings Bonds 


If your company is one of the more than 45,000 companies 
that have the Payroll Savings Plan you know what your 
employees think of Savings Bonds—they spell it out for 
you every month in their Savings Bond allotments. 

If you don't have the Payroll Savings Plan, and are won- 
dering whether your people would like to receive their 
bonus in Bonds. here are a few significant facts: 

—every month. before they get their pay checks or 
envelopes — 8.000.000 men and women enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan invest $160.000.000° in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 

—the ranks of Payroll Savers are growing: On June 
30th sales of $25 and $50 Savings Bonds. the sizes 
purchased chiefly by Payroll Savers. were 647 and 
9’; higher than in the corresponding period of 
1952. 

The United States Government does 


not pay for 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, 


NATIONAL SAF 
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—Pavroll Savers hold their Bonds: 75% of the 
$7.400.000.000 Series E Bonds which had matured 
up to June 30, 1953. were being retained by theit 
owners beyond maturity under the automatic ex- 


tension program. 


—on June 30. 1953. the cash value of Series E and H 
Bonds—the kind sold only to individuals — totaled 


$36.048.000,000, a new high. 


It costs no more to give your Christmas Bonus in Savings 
Bonds. To the Payroll Saver. and to the man who buys his 
Bonds at 
the Payroll Savings Plan) a One Hundred Dollar Savines 
Bond looks bigger and better than a check for $75. Make 


this a merrier Christmas for every employee. Give the gift 


a bank (because his company does not provide 


that keeps on Living, 


The 


Council and 


this advertising Treasury Department 


thre {dvertising 


ETY COUNCIL 








Picture of a man whe lest a fight 





—higher accident costs 


—higher maintenance and 
operating costs 





—adverse public relations 


Let the National Safety Council's new driver training film “SMOOTH OPERATION” 
help you show your city drivers how to do their jobs more easily and safely. 


35mm sound slide film version available to members at ...$20.50 


16mm sound motion film version available to members at. . $52.00 
Running time 14 minutes both versions 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1], Ill. 


Please Send Copies of "SMOOTH OPERATION” 
[-] 35mm Sound Slide Film... .$20.50 [_] 16mm Sound Motion Film. .$52.00 


To the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME SS — 


Please Print 


COMPANY ADDRESS 
——  — ZONE 
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ERRY CHRIST- 

MAS! The 

genial traffic officer 

on the cover of 

PUBLIC SAFETY gives 

small fry the right 

of way this won- 

drous season, and we 

all should. The shrill, 

joyous shouts of 

youngsters are part 

and parcel of the 

magic of Christmas. 

It would take a calloused individual, indeed, 
to turn their gleeful clamor into moans ot 
anguish, but that can all happen in the 
twinkling of an eye, when heedless haste 
or reckless abandon take over at the wheel 
of your car. Don't let it happen please ! 

Merry Christmas! It’s a greeting that 
spells out volumes of love or conveys just 
a friendly thought. It all depends on who 
says it and how they mean it. But it’s one 
greeting that ought never be flavored with 
cynicism or soured with the vinegar ol 
fatigue or irritation. For it's no mere salu 
tation; it savors of a way of life men have 
suffered and died for—-the joy and exuber 
ance of the phrase could only find expres 
sion in a free soul——a free world. 

The dust of 20 centuries has settled on 
the cave in the Judean hills where this glad 
greeting came into being. There a Child 
was born, and with His coming was born 
a new day and a new philosophy for living 

one that we ofttimes forget in the hustl« 
and bustle of the holiday season 

We would do well to remember the why 
of Christmas. It has deeper meaning for ail 
of us engaged in the work of accident pre 
vention than a mere occasion for family 
get-togethers, or the exchange of gifts all 
material things. 


Wein safety putting to work the 
very essence of that philosophy born 2,000 
years ago, for our work in the business of 
accident prevention is just practical Chris 
tianity. 

And so—may we wish you all a Merry 
Christmas! That 1954 may bring real and 
lasting peace on earth; that it may see the 
peoples of the earth joined in a brotherhood 
of man under the Fatherhood of God; that 
you and yours may have security and safety 
that yours be a Merry Christmas, followed 
by a bright and prosperous New Year 
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S° YOU think you got troubles 
that everything happens to you? 

Well, have you been shot by your 
lawnmower lately? Or by a rake? Or 
by a deer? 

Have you had to go around wearing 
a kitchen sink on your finger? Has 
your little girl driven the family car 
into the living room ? 


No? Then down, boy! You haven't 
had it at all. For all those wacky 
things, and many others, happened in 
1953 to people who were just as sur- 
prised as you would be if they hap- 
pened to you. 

Fake a look at the dizzy doings 
up by the National Safety 
Council in its annual roundup of odd 
accidents 


turned 


Robert Heinbaugh was cutting the 
grass in his yard at Painesville, Ohio, 
when. all of a sudden he felt shot 
and it wasn’t from heat or fatigue. 
His lawnmower had run over a bullet 
and plugged him in the big toe. 


In Santa Cruz, Calif., John Plumbe 
was shot by a rake he had always re- 
garded as trustworthy. He was raking 
rubbish into a bonfire. In the rubbish 
was a shotgun shell, Bang! 

And in Payson, Utah, Shirl Kelsey 
knelt triumphantly beside the deer he 
had just shot down. The animal kicked 
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defiantly, struck the trigger of Kelsey's 
gun, and the bullet hit Kelsey in the 
thigh. 

Any hospital attendant will tell you 
that some patients bring everything 
with them but the kitchen sink. Four- 
year-old Joan Williams, of Texarkana, 
Ark., even brought that! She had to 
it was attached to her finger! Joan had 
stuck the finger in the drain of the 
sink, and it stayed there. After simpler 
methods failed, her father unbolted 
the sink and took it and Joan to the 
hospital. They eventually were sep- 
arated. 

Safety experts do a lot of talking 
about the minimum age for safe driv- 
ing. The parents of Mary Jane Rodden 
can tell them that two and a_ half 
years is too young. That's how old 
Mary Jane was the day she somchow 
managed to start the family car as it 
stood in the driveway of the Rodden 
home in Memphis. She had no place 
in particular to go, so she drove into 
the Rodden living room. The only 
thing not expensively damaged was 
Mary Jane. She felt fine. 

And before you sneer “just another 
woman driver” at Mary Jane, ponder 
the case of young Anthony Widby, of 
Detroit, who got behind the wheel of 
his family car, started it up and drove 
it slambang into the home of his next 


aks 
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by Baul Jones 
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door neighbor. Tony got off scot frec 
with the police, too. Maybe it was 
because he was only two years old. 

Well, if babies can drive cars, a real 
smart animal ought to get away with 
it too. At least that’s what a dog in 
Lincoln, Nebr., figured. So when Mrs 
Jewell Norman left her car with the 
motor idling, her pet pooch climbed 
from the back seat into the front, 
pawed the gear shift a bit, and backed 
the car accurately and resoundingly 
into another car. His license has been 
suspended. 


’ 
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In Memphis, Tenn., J. C. Lightfoot 
stood beneath a tree on a gentle day 
and drank deeply of the sunshine and 
the fresh, clean air. He was struck 
with the beauty of nature. Then he 
was struck by something else—an ear 
of corn dropped with precision and 
force by a squirrel in the branches 
above. Mr. Lightfoot left the beauties 
of nature to go home and nurse a long, 
deep gash in his head. 

Voters are asked to swallow a lot 
of things in a political campaign, but 
most of them don’t go quite as far as 
nine-year-old Charles Scheurger, of 
Mitchell, Ill, did in the last presiden- 
tial election. He swallowed an “I Like 
Ike’’ button and had to go to the hos 
pital to have it removed 


Thirteen-year-old Horace Boutwell, 
of Houston, Tex., watched breathlessly 
as Wild Bill Hickok routed the bad 
men on TV. Then Horace got out his 
trusty air rifle and blazed away at a 
.22 caliber ritle bullet resting on a 
saw horse several feet away. His dead 
center shot sent the casing of the .22 
cartridge whizzing back into his shoul 
der. At the hospital he smiled happily 
“Let's see Wild Bill top that!” he 
said. 


Historians may dispute it, but the 
last shot of the Civil War was fired in 
1953—not in 1865. It happened in 
the living room of the Ishmael Lynch 
home in Port Gibson, Miss. A Civil 
War shell, found long ago on a nearby 
battlefield, fell from a mantel and ex 
ploded, blasting holes in the floor, 
walls and ceiling. No Union or Con 
federate casualties 

Historians also will be interested to 
know that George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin met again in 1953 

not in Independence Hall, but in 
Richmond, Va. Their trucks collided 
on a downtown street. 

When Eugene Duda’s car jumped 
the curb and knocked down a lamp 
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post in Windsor, Ont., his girl friend 
took the blame. “It wasn’t his fault,’ 
she told police. “I kissed him.” Het 
name? Betty Loveless. After this she 
probably will 

And in Santa Barbara, Calif., the 
Coffey-Pott accident really had things 
perkin’. A car driven by Thomas | 
Coffey collided with one driven by 
Ben Pott. Police didn’t hold either 
driver. No grounds! 

Charles Carter wasn't the least bit 
excited as he rushed to the hospital to 
see his brand new baby daughter. The 
only reason he walked through the 
new glass front of the Washington 
County hospital in Hagerstown, Md., 
he insisted, was because he was dazzled 
by the bright lights in the hospital 
lobby 

And in the same city 
Md. 17-year-old Donald Springer: 
a hit all right—-but he didn't 
get to first base. He took a big swing 


Hage rstown, 
made 


at the ball, missed it, and hit his jaw 
so hard he fractured it 

Police get used to almost anything 
in the way of trafhic accidents. But even 
they were impressed when a rowboat 
crashed into an automobile at Holland, 
Mich. High winds picked the boat out 
of Lake Michigan and hurled it into 
the side of the car on a lakefront road 

When Joe Fee fell from the top of 
a tree he was pruning in Portland, 
Ore., he didn’t get a scratch. But his 
wife did. She got a lump on the head, 
a bruised hand and other injuries. He 
landed on her. 


And in New Orleans, young Carners 
Harris had too much bounce to the 
ounce as he jumped up and down on 
a sofa in his third-floor apartment 
He bounced right out an open window 
into a sand pit 45 feet below. The 
soft sand and the hard stamina of a 
rugged four-year-old boy enabled him 
to escape with minor injuries 


Dan Ray, of Miami, Fla., was 
burned and injured in a fall from his 
front porch, but he still figures he was 
lucky. He fell asleep while smoking 
and awoke with his clothing in flames 
In the resulting confusion he fell off 


the porch, landed on a water faucet 
and broke it. The stream of water 
put out the flames 

Many a man has been saved, as 
the saying goes, by the seat of his 
pants ' But none perhaps so literally 
as David Causey, of Tuse aloosa, Ala 
Causey's car went out of control and 


came to rest hanging over a railroad 
overpass. Causey was thrown out. The 


seat of his trousers snagged on the 
underpart of his car, and he was left 

railroad 
had,” he 


dangling 60 feet above the 
tracks. Best seat I ever 
told his rescuers 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., lightning 
struck a furniture factory and started 
a fire. A minute later a second bolt 
struck a fire alarm box in the factory 
set off the alarm and brought four 
engine companies to put out the blaze 

Seymour Korn unfortunately did not 
get to see the safety parade he had 
helped arrange for the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington, D. ¢ 
As Mr. Korn made a 
checkup of a float, an artificial tree 
fell over and bopped him on the head 
By the time the doctors had fixed him 
up, the parade was Over. 


last-minute 


And in Lakewood, Calif., Eugene 
Peete, a careful man, decided to stay 
home over the Fourth of July and 
avoid the hazards of holiday traffi 
He did deem it safe to inspect his 
lawn. Bending over to admire a tender 
shoot, he was knocked flat by a brass 
pressure cap which had shaken loos¢ 
from a passing plane 

So you think you got troubles—that 
everything happens to you? Just keep 
on smiling, bub, and be glad for the 
humdrum life you live! THE END 
































The Case of the 
Ninth Reindeer 








By Dick Mayes 


UST the other day Junior turned 
J to me and with all the innocence 
of youth asked, “Daddy, why does 
Santa have nine reindeer?” And I, 
with all the wisdom of the years, was 
stumped 

Not being one to let the hero 
worship die in the eyes of my heir, 
nor yet to accept second hand infor 
mation, I determined to solve the 
problem. So last night I drove to the 
North Pole and got the answer straight 
from the courser’s mouth . . . or 
nearly so, anyway 


Actually, it was the kindly old Saint 
When he 
opened the door the warmth of his 
spirit engulfed me. He's just what 
you've always imagined him to be. A 
round, jolly old chap with a rosy face 
and twinkling eyes that makes you 
think that here is one old soul who 
will always be at least one jump ahead 
of you 

I shook the snow off and followed 
living There, 
seated in a huge overstuffed chair in 
front of a crackling wood fire, I ex 
changed pleasantries with him until 
we got around to the purpose of my 
Then point-blank I asked 


why he 


himself, who greeted m« 


him into his room 


long trip 
him about his reindeer 
had nine 


You're a family man and you 
Santa asked 
I nodded my head and wondered what 
mayb« 
you'll understand,” he said. His fac« 
penctrating eyes 
tixed on me, and this is what he 
told me 


drive a car, don't you 
he was 


getting at Then 


grew serious, his 








“I do a lot of traveling on Christ- 
mas eve and since I'm a sort of sym- 
bol to people, it’s pretty important 
that I get all the way around without 
any difficulty. In the sky I don't 
worry. I’m well up in years, but I'm 
a good driver and I don’t take chances 
But I can't afford any risk. So when 
I approach the earth, I need some- 
thing to warn me of what other driv- 
ers are going to do.” 


“My reindeer do that. Each one is 
a specialist. For instance, when we're 
flying low over a highway, Blitzen 
can sense reckless drivers in time for 
me to get the sleigh up and out of 
danger. I always look to see who's 
driving, and for Christmas I leave an 
extra gift at his home - I leave a 
mixture of fear and caution to temper 
his driving. 

“Dancer can spot impatient drivers, 
Prancer locates show-offs, and Vixen 
warns me of selfish road-hog drivers. 
I leave them patience, humility, and 
consideration. 

“Then there's Comet and Dasher. 
Those two work as a team and they 
have saved me more times than I care 
to remember. They specialize in spot- 
There are so many of 
them nowadays that I need two of my 
team to guard against them. I always 
leave speeders a mental speed regu- 
lator 


ting speeders 


“Cupid looks out for careless driv- 
ers. The ordinarily good drivers who 
become dangerous when they let their 
minds wander to their love life, or 


The author is Assistant Manager of the Okla 
oma City Safety Council 


their business problems, or something 
entirely unrelated to driving. About 
all I can leave them is some attention. 


“Then there's Donner. I couldn't 
get so far as a mile away from home 
without him. He warns me of drink 
ing drivers. They're a real menace, 
and I always leave them a gift of total 
abstinence. I used to leave temper- 
ance, but it wore out too easily. Ab- 
stinence is the only gift that will help 
such a driver. 


“Of course, not everybody accepts 
the gifts or uses them. That's why I 
still need my reindeer. But the few 
who do accept them make Christmas 
worthwhile.” 


The ancient Saint stared into the 
fire and lapsed into silence. He sat 
there for some time and I cannot say 
what thoughts passed through his 
mind. I watched him closely for a 
while, taking advantage of an oppor- 
tunity not many paiens get. Then 
after a bit I cleared my throat, shifted 
a little in my chair, and addressed 
him cautiously. 


“But sir,’ I said, “you still have 
one reindeer left. From whom does 
Rudolph protect you?” 


At first, the old fellow scarcely 
moved. Then slowly, he shifted his 
gaze back to me and with a rueful 
smile said ‘Rudolph protects me from 
myself!” 


I must have looked startled, be 
cause Santa looked back at the fire 
and went on to explain. “Until a 
few years ago those eight reindecr 
were all I needed. All I had to do to 
complete my trips safely was to re 
member to drive courteously. But 
there got to be so many inconsiderate 
drivers on the road that I have to 
admit that I often found it hard to 
control my temper. 


“So I added Rudolph. His red 
nose reminds me that the best way 
to get home safely is for me to drive 
always as I wish other would 
with courtesy and respect for others.” 
In the silence that followed, the wis 
dom of his words soaked into my 
mind. It’s no wonder that that old 
fellow means so much to the peoples 
of the world. 


My meg was answered. I rose, 


thanked Santa for the interview, and 
headed toward the door. But as I 
started to get in my car and drive 
back home, I paused a minute and 
looking back, I asked Santa please to 
tear up my Christmas letter to him 
and, if possible, to leave me a set of 
reindeer like this. THE END 
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ashington Declares War 
on Highway KILLERS? 


Governor proclaims state of crisis in the State of Washington; mobilizes 
agencies to stop highway killings by force, if necessary; asks media 
for backing in campaign to save 65 lives by year's end. 


(Editor's Note: On Friday, October 
29, 1953, Governor Arthur B. Langlie, 
of the State of Washington, released 
the following proclamation at a news 


conference. Because Governor Lang- 
lie’s fore eful declar ition ties in so well 
with the Council’s Christmas Safety 
Campaign, PUBLIC SAFETY is present- 
ing it in full with the hope that other 


states and cities will follow suit. 


bey IS A CRISIS: IN 
State of Washington. 

Sixteen Washington Citizens were 
killed in the first four days of October. 

In the next 
killed. 

From the 16th to the 18th, ten 
more were killed. From the 18th to 
today another 15 were killed. That 
brings the total traffic dead this year 
to 382. And the worst months are 
still ahead of us! The season of holi 
days has become a season of holocaust 
and we face the prospect of a similar 
loss of life this year as last. 


THE 


12 days, nine were 


During November and December of 
last year 131 persons’ were killed. Add 
to this the appalling number of 3,366 
injured—the methodical hospital no 
tations of fractured skulls, crushed 
selvises, lost eyes, disfigurements, torn 
yodies. Then add broken hearts, and 
broken homes and children whose 
fathers are silent statistics. The total 
result condemns every one of us who 
knowingly and willfully breaks the 
traffic law. 

If this staggering number of our 
fellow citizens were killed and maimed 
by acts of terrorism, rampant lawless 
ness or civil disorder the whole state 
would be up in arms. Public opinion 
would demand radical action to stop 
the slaughter. If some foreign enemy 
killed Washington citizens at this 
rate, the Governor would declare mar 
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By Governor Arthur B. Langlie 


tial law. From one end of the state 
to the other our citizens would be 
armed; our National Guard would be 
in action; our military posts would be 
alerted. But we go right ahead killing 
human beings on our highways at the 
rate of more than 500 every single 
year, and having done it, we proceed 
about our business, calloused, apathetic 
and indifferent, paying little or no 
attention to this major public catas 
trophe. 

Kill a man with a gun and we call 
it murder. Run him down 
two-ton steel machine and we 
in accident. 

I am determined to use eve ry means 
at my command to repel this killer. 


Basic traffic rules specify exactly 
what we should do and should not do 
when driving. They were written into 
the law by the legislature, representing 
all the people in our state. These traf 
fic laws were written out of long ex 
perience. They were written to be 
obeyed 

Out of an awareness of my respon 
sibilities as Governor, I have exercised 
every persuasive means available to me 
to tes highway fatalities. I have 
called for and received the assistance 
of the State Highway Department in 
eliminating physical hazards to trath 
I have called for and received the 
cooperation of a large 
representative citizens, sitting as a 
State Safety Council, in drafting and 
promoting highway safety programs 
I have called for and received the con 
certed effort of the State Patrol and 
local law enforcement agencies in car 
rying forward a continuing program of 
education and enforcement. I have 
exhausted every persuasive appeal at 
my command and it has not been 
enough. The killings continue 

When I examine the underlying 
causes of these tragedies I find repeat 


number of 


edly that the majority of them result 
from such flagrant violations as drun 
ken driving, the posted 
speed limits, following 
failure to yield right of way and inat 
tention. If these violations cannot be 
stopped by persuasion, then they must 
be stopped by force 


exceeding 


too ¢ losely, 


I am resolved that men and women 
now destined to die as a result of 
recklessness and lawlessness on our 
highways shall live to spend this 
Christmas with their families if any 
act of mine can protect them 


f 


I, shall, therefore, call upon what 
ever force is necessary to stop th 
aggression of reckless and negligent 
motor vehicle operators 
and property within this state and am 
declaring 
drivers who persist in despoiling out 
highways and streets with such wanton 
disregard for human life and property. 
lo the attainment of this objective I 
am committing the full force of the 
State Patrol and of every other law 
enforcement agency that will enlist 
with us in this battle 


upon lives 


ypen warfare against those 


Having made this declaration, I feel 
it encumbent upon me to explain to 
the public what we plan to do and the 
reasons why. 

First, 1 am proclaiming a period 
between now and November 10 as a 
Within that time I 
am calling upon all law enforcement 
agencies to join in a coordinated traf 
fic law enforcement campaign aimed 
at the arrest and prosecution of eve ry 
traffic law violator. Within that period 
every 


warning period 


motor vehicle operator is ad 
vised to inform himself fully as to 

our traffic laws 
Second, | am proclaiming that from 
November 10 through December 31 a 
ampaign of war shall be waged by 
the law enforcement agencies of the 
To Page 2¢ 





Drivers and vehicles both are tested 


in experiment conducted by Transit 


Casualty Company in cooperation 


with St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


They've come up with --------- 


The brake tester in operation in the foreground. 


A New Idea in Safety Lanes 


Pps K and DOUBLE CHECK was 
A the theme of an unusual Safety 
Lane in operation for two weeks in 
November at St. Louis, Mo. Instead of 
just the conventional safety car check, 
this lane provided facilities for mak 
ing a safety check of the driver too. 
Statistics attribute human failure as 
the primary cause of motor vehicle 
ucidents so it’s good news when a 
Safety Lane includes a check of the 
driver 

More than likely many Safety Lane 


sponsors have wanted facilities with 


Drivers line up for a tour of the Safe-T-Coach (clinic on wheels) 
after putting their vehicles through inspection lanes, Next photo, 
right. D. A. Gemming, safety engineer, gives driver hearing test. 


By Frank Davin 


which to check the driver, but lacked 
equipment and finances. With the 
enthusiastic support and backing of 
Preston Estep, president of Transit 
Casualty Company, H. L. Martin, vice 
president of the company, suggested 
the idea for a safety lane and driver 
clinic to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
to aid their Crusade for Safety. Tran- 
sit Casualty Company offered to pro- 
vide the facilities and the manpower 
and the Globe-Democrat readily ac- 
cepted 

Said Mr. Martin, “If we can con 


tribute in any way to help reduce 
motor vehicle accidents, it will be to 
our benefit because of the many v« 
hicles we insure. Much of our business 
is with city transit companies. The 
bus driver's part in a traffic accident, 
at the most, is just half the accident. 
The auto driver is at least the other 
half.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
started a Safety Campaign in their 
newspaper in July, 1953. This activity 
followed the adoption by the city of a 
master traffic control plan, sponsored 


Center photo: Interior of Safe-T-Coach, looking to front. Sight 
Screener on right, hearing test booth, “Question and Answer’ 
machine at extreme left, “Safety Pledge” machine at lower right. 
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‘ 
by the Chamber of Commerce. The 
newspaper urged its readers to clip 
out a Safety Pledge, mail it to them, 
and receive a windshield safe driver 
emblem. The response was surpris- 
ingly great. Many large companies co 
operated by carrying the message to 
their employees. The Transit Casualty 
Company and the St. Louis Publi 
Service Company, who later cooper- 
ated with the Safety Lane, were among 
the first to submit pledges from their 
employees. Of interest is that approxi 
mately 800 churches also carried the 
Safety Pledge appeal to their congre- 
gations from the pulpit. 

The Safety Lane was added to this 
campaign during the first two weeks 
of November and the response from 
the public exceeded expectations. Ap- 
proximately 7,700 automobiles and 
drivers visited the test area located in 
the city’s large Forest Park. 

The ‘Safe-T-Coach,”” a driver clinic 
on wheels, was a big drawing card 
Many autos checked at the Safety Lane 
had extra passengers who came along 
for a ‘driver check-up” in the Safe-T- 
Coach. One retired railroad worker 
said he had not driven for six years 
and he was wondering if his sight, 
hearing and reactions were good 
enough so that he could safely drive 
again. 


Although the Safe-T-Coach idea was 
being developed by Mr. Martin prior 
to the Globe-Democrat’s campaign, as 
a Safety Clinic on Wheels to be used 
for bus operators at the more than 60 
transit properties insured by Transit 
Casualty Company, it required very 
little alteration to make it readily 
adaptable to a community safety proj 
ect such as conducted by the news 
paper. 


The Safe-T-Coach ts a modern GM(¢ 


TRANSIT 
CASUAL 
COMPANY 


ao nits. MO 


diesel-powered bus that was completely 
reconditioned, painted and outfitted in 
the maintenance shops of the St. Louts 
Public Service Company. The Safety 
Engineering Department of the Tran 
sit Casualty Company, under the direc- 
tion of Safety Manager C. R Sypher, 
designed or specified the equipment of 
the coach 

Upon visiting the Safe-T-Coach, the 
auto driver was greeted by a Safety 
Engineer who explained the facilities 
of the safety clinic. 

First was a Safety Pledge Machine 

a trick electronic device using two 
way vision mirror glass. A sign read, 
‘To See the Best Safety Device Known, 
Touch the Pledge Emblem Shown.” 
When touched, the driver merely saw 
his head in the mirror 

Next was a “Safety Question and 
Answer Machine,” which also used 
two-way vision mirror glass. Six ques 
tions, from the driver's license manual, 
basis for tests given by the Missouri 
Highway Patrol, were listed. The visi- 
tor had a multiple choice of answers 
When he pushed a switch, he saw 
through the mirror glass and found 
out whether his answer was right or 
Only 75 of the first 353 
motorists passed the simple quiz. Most 


wrong 


of those who rated high on the quiz 
were high school students in driver 
training classes Such questions as, 
“How many feet are required to stop 
at 30 mph?" stumped most of the 
drivers. Despite the miserable rating 
of drivers tested, the quiz definitely 
had value since most of those failed 
were interested in bringing their score 
up to par for the course. 

A popular feature was a “Recordio 
gram,’ which permitted the visitor to 
make a voice recording and secure a 
souvenir disc. An appropriate safety 
message on “Speed Kills’ was pro 


vided for a sample to read and record, 
thus he saw it and heard it repeated 
at least twice 


A device that has a new feature in 
showing named 
Transitometer.” It records reaction 


driver reaction 1s 
time in the conventional manner in 
hundredths of a second, but in addi 
tion shows the driver the equivalent 
reaction distance in teet for whatever 
speed the driver selected. Theretore, 
the driver had a much more under 
standable and realistic result because it 
is hard to impress a driver with the 
meaning ot some portion of time less 
than one second. 


Editor's Note A com plete acconn 
f the “Transitometer” will be carried 
im the January issue of PUBLIC SAFETY 


Said Mel Bullock, supervising engi 
Transit Casualty Company, 
who invented the unit, ‘I noticed that 
drivers became impressed for instance, 
when it was pointed out that their 
reaction time at 30 m.p.h. was equal 
to 30 feet, or equivalent to the length 
of the bus, even though their reaction 
was relatively short in time. In addi- 
tion, we could portray the effect of 


necr of 


distractions and really show up some 
of the drivers who thought reaction 
was a negligible factor. In fact, this 
device did much to make drivers really 
appreciate that sf ppineg distance 1s 
composed of much more than just 
braking distance. One driver admitted 
he came to the Safe-T-Coach to find 
out about his reaction distance because 
he had hit a child just three weeks 
previously. He knew his brakes were 
vood, but he didn’t know about his 
reaction ability. We also used a simple 
cardboard ‘Timer to demonstrate 
simple reaction.” (See PUBLIC SAFETY 
1953, page 24.) 


To Page 36 


for August 


Above: It looked like the whole town had turned out for the 
vehicle check. Car above is being put through headlight test 
plus visual check of lights. Wheel alignment test came next. 


Above (fourth photo from left): C. R. Sypher, safety manager, 
Transit Casualty Company, pointing out good braking results 
to interested motorist. More than 7,700 cars went through lane 
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Horizons Unlimited 


By Carlton Alexander, 


Safety Director, McLean Trucking Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


(First of two installments of the Author's address to Joint Session of NSC Transit and Com- 
mercial Vehicle Sections at 41st National Safety Congress. Mr, Alexander is the 1953 winner 


of the Marcus A, Dou 


ae E the advent of the Interstate 
J Commerce Commission Act of 
1935, containing regulatory measures 
imposed upon the motor carrier, the 
Fleet Safety Director has climbed 
slowly but steadfastly up the socio 
economic scale. In the beginning such 
progress was indeed slow and many 
obstacles presented themselves. Nev- 
ertheless, as each obstacle was over- 
come it provided added impetus to the 
approach to some of the remaining 
ones, 

When we recall the progress which 
has been made in motor transporta- 
tion in two short decades, it behooves 
us, as Fleet Safety Engineers, to evalu- 
ate the progress we have made, in an 
effort to determine whether or not 
such progress has been commensurate 
with that of the entire industry. Then 
too we must be able to visualize the 
possibility of infinite progress on the 
part of our industry and condition our 
thinking toward placing ourselves in 
such a position so that we may be 
ready, willing, and able to accept our 
full share of the challenge 

In that measure, let us think briefly 
of the means by which we have at 
tained our present-day status. Cer 
tainly in the beginning we assumed 
the role of the ‘‘red haired step-child.” 
We were forced upon management by 
outside influence, and consequently 
were looked upon as a necessary evil 
As a result of this situation, there 
have been many who have fallen by 
the wayside and only the fittest have 
survived 

Unfortunately, those who were un- 
equipped to achieve any degree of 
success as Fleet Safety Engineers, and 
have sought other fields of endeavor, 
have looked upon this kind of work 
with a “sour grapes” attitude which 
has not been conducive to attaining a 
more professionalized status 

Neither has our ‘older brother,” 
the Industrial Safety Engineer, will 
ingly contributed much to our success. 


Award 


On the contrary, one sometimes gets 
the feeling that he views his own situ- 
ation with a degree of selfish pride, 
rather than to lend a helping hand to 
the so-called ‘‘new-comer.’” Neverthe- 
less, he has unwittingly passed along 
a great deal of valuable information 
for which due credit must be given. 
Likewise, he has developed the frame- 
work of professionalism of which we 
should take cognizance. 

In a great many instances our field 
of endeavor has been prostituted by 
selfish interests and in other cases we 
have been made scape-goats of, but 
nonetheless we are presently bordering 
on the threshold of attaining a degree 
of professional status of which we can 
be justly proud. The Fleet Safety 
Engineering Profession, of today, can 
walk alone; it has reached majority 
and is attaining maturity. It is a self- 
educated, self-trained, _ self-designed 
profession, whose record steadfastly 
speaks for itself. Yes, the Fleet Safety 
Engineer of today can raise his head 
and look upon Horizons Unlimited. 


We cannot, however, permit the 
fact that we have achieved a certain 
degree of success to obliterate our 
thinking and planning for the future. 
Ours is indeed a profession wherein 
we must continue to move forward; 
otherwise, we shall surely lapse into 
a state of mediocrity. To do this 
would mean that we would immedi- 
ately become engulfed in a multitude 
of insoluble problems, brought upon 
us by the rapid strides of progress 
being made by our industry. 

It is fitting, proper, and an unequiv 
ocal necessity that we give serious 
consideration to self-improvement, 
through education and training; the 
development of a broader perspective; 
the synchronization of concepts; stan- 
dardization of procedure; and a wider 
and more thorough dissemination of 
information 

It is the consensus of contempo- 
raries that much is needed in the field 


top honor to America’s top fleet safety engineer.) 


of education, involving both in-service 
Fleet Safety Engineers, as well as 
those who are interested in gaining 
access to the field. When we recog- 
nize that the one-week institute, of 
fered by colleges and universities, is 
practically all that is offered in the 
specific area of equipping one to be- 
come a Fleet Safety Engineer, it is ob- 
vious that much needs to be done 
from the educators’ point of view. It ts 
true that many educational institutions 
are offering courses of instruction in 
closely related subjects, but too few 
of such courses fit our specific needs 


The general procedure, in adding a 
new safety supervisor to the staff of 
a safety department, usually involves 
taking an untrained individual and 
exposing him to a “hit or miss” type 
of training situation. There is little 
evidence that we have prepared ade- 
quate job analyses of the jobs in our 
safety departments and designed ade- 
quate training programs which will 
equip our subordinates to do the kind 
of job we could normally expect of 
them. In most cases time does not 
permit, nor are the facilities available, 
to Safety Directors, to provide this 
type of training; therefore, it would 
appear that we should prevail upon 
the educational agencies, in specifi 
geographic locations, to offer institutes 
in specific areas of Fleet Safety En- 
gineering. 

The matter of professional conduct 
likewise should be reviewed with a 
critical eye, not with the thought in 
mind of criticizing any individual nor 
the profession, but with the thought 
of improving our professional stand- 
ing. At this point we must do for 
ourselves what no one can do for us. 
True professionalism must come from 
within the group—-yes, it must evolve 
from every member of the group; it 
cannot be anointed upon us. 

If our profession is to grow and 
prosper, is it not fitting that it should 
be founded upon basic concepts 
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wherein we can enjoy complete una- 
nimity of thought? Can we say that 
this has been accomplished when the 
only purpose of our existence is to 
prevent accidents, and yet we have so 
many different conceptions as to what 
constitutes an accident. Must we con- 
tinue to tolerate those concepts which 
require that: (1) it must be reported 
to the insurance carrier; or (2) the 
property of a second party must have 
been involved; or (3) the damage 
must exceed a specified amount. 


Standardization of terms is a ms/ 
Certainly it does not connote a high 
degree of professionalism when the 
basic terminology can be construed to 
mean anything within the realms of 
imagination. As an example, the usc 
of the term, “Accident Rate.’’ To an 
Industrial Safety Engineer this refers 
to the number of accidents per million 
man hours of work. To a fleet Safety 
Engineer the use of the same term 
may mean: (1) the number of acci 
dents per 100,000 miles; or (2) the 
number of miles operated per acci- 
dent; or (3) it may even mean the 
number of accidents per truck. And 
there are many other terms in use to- 
day which fall into the same category 


Still another component of profes 
sionalism is the dissemination of in- 
formation. One has to turn back but 
a few pages of history to satisfy him 
self that not only the professions, but 
civilization as a whole has made 
greater strides during those times and 
in those areas wherein there has been 
a free exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. Consider the world of today, 
and where there is a minimum ot 
communication there is a minimum ot 
progress. There is an age-old socio- 
logical axiom which says that one 
cannot live in a social vacuum. We 
could well paraphrase that axiom by 
saying that accidents cannot be pre 
vented in a work vacuum. 


Can we not establish a code ot 
ethics befitting this great humanitar- 
ian undertaking of ours; a code of 
ethics which would point out and en- 
hance the feeling each of us has in 
the five areas of responsibility we 
tacitly accepted when we entered into 
the field of accident prevention. These 
areas of responsibility are: (1) to the 
public; (2) to ourselves as individ- 
uals; (3) to our fellow employees; 
(4) to our employers; and (5) to 
each other as a group. Can we not 
develop a code of ethics which will 
point out sincerity as contrasted from 
duplicity; distinguish between vali 
ance and vanity; segregate the optim- 
ists from the cynics; encourage the 
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diligent and cast aside the drones; in 
short, can we not develop a code of 
ethics which would truly epitomize the 
ideals of this altruistic group and 
point the way toward Unlitrited Hori 
ZONnS 


Approach to Management 


As has previously been stated, our 
jobs were created by force. We were 
forced upon Management by: (1) the 
(2) the insurance 
high insurance 


regulatory agencies 
companies; and (3) 
rates. This situation brought about a 
belligerent attitude on the part of the 
operator toward the job; the individ- 
uals on the jobs; and toward most of 
the ideas which were promulgated in 
the interest of accident prevention 
This feeling has not, as yet, been over- 
come to its fullest measure 


We must admit, however, that the 
feeling was engendered by at least 
some degree of foundation. For we 
can recall that some of the techniques 
in use today were merely unproved 
ideas in the beginning. And in too 
many cases they were placed in the 
unskilled technicians and 
some were used ill-advisedly. Again 
there is no intent to be critical but 
merely to commend the survivors of 
this series of trials and errors 


hands of 


When we ran into too much oppo- 
sition, in general, we retreated to our 
benefactors, who reloaded our guns 
with a great deal of ‘‘sales talk.’ They 
said that management has to be ‘‘sold” 
on these ideas, and too little consider 
ation was given to whether the idea or 
the seller could produce the desired 
results. In many cases management 


was ‘‘sold,”’ — was purchased 


man hours ane 
no appreciable reduction in the num 


money were spent; but 


ber of accidents was effected. These 
trial balloons created even more skep 
ticism on the part of the operator, and 
he built up a greater resistance to the 
sales’ effort of the safety director. 
Fortunately, we now have suthicient 
experience behind us to enable us to 
revert to the demonstration” ap 
proach, rather than rely 
ability as salesmen. We have, at our 
command, a sufficient number ot 
proven methods to enable us to a 
complish satistactory results 


upon our 


By utilizing these proven techniques 
as the nucleus of our accident preven 
tion program, we can improve on 
these methods and add new ones as 
they are developed and proven. Care 
should always be exercised, however, 
to differentiate, within our own minds 
and in the minds of other people, the 
basic program from any part of the 
program which is being conducted on 
an experimental basis. Then, too, we 
must be willing to discard any part 
of the program which proves inetfec 
tive 

It is wise, in many instances, in the 
experimentation of a new idea, to seg 
regate a part of the operation and 
utilize the new idea on only that seg 
ment. Then if it proves to be effec- 
tive it can be spread to the entire 
operation—if not it can be discarded 
without serious damage to the overall 
program. 


Management has every right to ex 
pect the same ratio of production from 
the safety director as he could expect 
from any other department head. We 
cannot expect that budgetary dollars 
can be spent in unproductive work 
Therefore, it ts not asking too much 
when management requires a con 
tinuous appraisal of the activity of 
the safety department; and evaluation 
of all phases of the accident preven- 
tion program; and a measurement of 
the results obtained. On the contrary, 
it must be accepted as a part of out 
modern philosophy to keep manage 
ment informed rather than “‘sold.’’ 
Remember, we would not want to 
work a manager who could not pro 
duce a profit; would we want to give 
less in return 

Management needs not only be ap 
prized of our progress but also mad 
aware of our projected thinking. In 
projecting our thinking into the fu 
ture, we necd to determine whether 
or not such plans may be in conflict 
with those of management. When 
the safety director sits down with 
periodically and freely 
discusses his long-range plans, then 
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Alex Adamski, of Chicago, a driver for the Geo. F. Alger Co., 
shows trophies he won at National Roazdeo Championship. Adam- 
ski wheeled his 18,000 pound semi-trailer truck over tough course 
to win event in tandem-axle class for the third time. Only the 
drivers with accident-free work records are eligible for event 
sponsored annually by the American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


Slippery roads are dangerous in any language. England, with a 
damp, foggy climate, presents an almost constant problem of 
wet, treacherous roads. Here, safety experts from more than 15 
countries watch demonstration of skid-recovery at Metropolitan 
Police Driving School, at England's Hendon Police College. 


News and Views 


OU remember Harry Houdini. Many have rated him 
the greatest escape artist of all time. He defied every- 
thing from handcuffs to “‘burglar-proof’ safes, Breath 
control gave Houdini the time 
he desperately needed, as his 
quick mind and nimble fing 


Gadget Foils 


Drinking Driver ers got him out of his brushes 


with death. 


Even Houdini would have been stumped by the “fiend: 
ish” device invented by Alfons Siedenhans, of Munich, 
Germany. Siedenhans has come up with a gadget to “ride 


herd” on drinking drivers. 


His brainchild is simply an alcohol meter plugged into 
the dashboard. The car won't start until the driver has 
breathed into the meter. If his breath so overpowers the 
gadget that it staggers to “Danger” on the dial, the car 
won't start. If the meter decides the driver's breath is only 
moderately alcoholic, the gimmick allows him to proceed 


at not more than 35 mph 


Of course, the safety-minded would insist a driver has 
no business behind the wheel if his breath carries any al- 


cohol at all 


Just to be helpful, however, maybe a built-in phonograph 
would make the alcohol detector even more effective. When 
the meter detected alcohol on the driver's breath, he would 


hear a 45 mph record of “Blow, Gabriel, Blow!” 


<4 E should not be guilty of yawning in the face of 
mounting tragedy,’ Walter J. Kohler, Governor of 
Wisconsin, told Badger State solons at a spectal session 
called to discuss highway 
safety problems 
As he addressed the Wis 
consin Legislature, Governor 
Kohler left little doubt con- 


“Action—Or Else!" 
—Gov. Kohler 


cerning his feelings about the annual traffic toll in Wis- 


consin. 


.. The horrible consequences of carelessness in walk 
ing and driving, of inadequate enforcement and ineffective 
driver examination are appalling to read and terrifying to 


behold,” he said. 
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A 1953-model car is pulled to higher and drier ground after it 
rolled into the water at Jacksonville Beach, Florida. Shocked 
owner would have driven it out—but the engine was flooded. 


Brake failure caused this crash, on Autobahn, near Bonn, Ger- 
many. Speeding truck couldn't stop, hit three cars and another 
truck. Seven were killed. Have you checked your brakes lately? 


W. H. Moreland, Jr., of Arlington, Va., gets the mail through 

the right-hand door. New vehicle is part of Post Office program 
to improve service and reduce costs. Right-hand steering wheel 
is said to make pick-up and delivery of mail easier and faster. 
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The individual citizen can do very little about 
the problem, except to drive carefully and perhaps even 
then be prepared to die when some thoughtless maniac 


bursts over a hill at top speed to meet him head-on 
But we can and must do something about it 


It is my intention, during the coming weeks, to 


organize a Highway Safety Conference which will include 


the leaders in every walk of life in Wisconsin--every type 
of civic organization, every type of enforcement agency 
to evaluate the problem and devise a new and comprehen 


sive highway safety program 


“If this program has been devised before another session 
is upon us, I shall not hesitate to call this Legislature into 
special session to give this program its undivided attention 


and enact it into law 


It would seem that Governor Kohler and the State of 


Wisconsin really mean business 


HE WORLD, harried with its fears over the “"H” bomb 
and the “cold war,” will stop in its tracks when a child 

is menaced. Even the lower animals display a terrible feroc 
ity when their young are in 


danger 
The Abandoned 


- Youngsters know no fear 
Refrigerator 


For them this is a wondrous 
world of love and security, 
fun and frolic, waking and sleeping. Youngsters don't 
arrive at the legal age of reason until the age of seven 
but long before they reach this dividing line they are con 
fronted with hazards of all kinds. Children must be pro- 


tected, often against themselves 


Throughout 1953 the headlines screamed the tragic 
story of those youngsters who had suffocated in abandoned 
refrigerators. They got in, got locked in, couldn't get out 
They died in the shivering darkness, victims of the neglect 


and carelessness of their unwitting elders 


America rocked with the headlines. Authorities moved 
to meet the hazards. Cities over the face of the nation 
enacted hurried legislation to meet this threat of death to 


children 
Youngstown, Ohio, outlawed the storage of refrigerators 
in any place where they are accessible to children 


In New Britain, Conn., 


doors removed from every abandoned refrigerator in the 


Mayor Sullivan ordered the 


area 


Many more cities and towns, across the country, have 


taken definite steps to meet the danger 


Cooperation from every parent would help insure the 
success of the nation-wide drive against the menace of 


abandoned refrigerators 


To paraphrase America’s safety slogan Remember the 


child you save may be your own,” THE END 
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Parking Round- 


By Alan M. Voorhees, 


Traffic Planning Engineer, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


fer: is no question of the need 
for off-street parking in our down- 
town areas; our personal experiences 
daily dramatize this need. The lack 
of parking is often cited as the number 
one disadvantage to shopping in the 
downtown area. Yet, from time to 
time we hear implications that the 
parking problem is not serious. 

With varying currents of opinion, 
it is no wonder there is a wide mixture 
of public reaction to the parking prob- 
lem. Often, these different opinions 
become a stumbling block to many 
well-conceived programs 

To illustrate: in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, where the County 
has established a benefit assessment 
parking program for its various busi- 
ness areas, there has been a_ wide 
variation in the results. One business 
area has had a very successful park- 
ing program. There the program was 
enthusiastically led by local merchants 
Another business area, in the same 
county, with the same administrative 
and financial opportunities to solve 
the parking sadldam, has continually 
lagged in the development of off-street 
parking due to the attitude of the 
merchants. In fact, the county has been 
unable to stimulate a realistic program 
in the area. To me, this shows that 
success in obtaining relief for the 
parking dilemma cannot be assured by 
administrative or financing techniques 
alone—-there must be an earnest desire 
to provide it. 

Since this desire must be based on 
an appreciation of the importance of 
parking, let us consider what off-street 
parking really means to a community 

not to re-hash a lot of the old 
theories, but to highlight some of the 
more recent developments in research 
that have been giving some factual in- 
sight to the importance of parking. 

The Highway Research Board is 
responsible for the most recent studies 
in this field. Under its guidance, 
some basic research investigations are 
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being made to obtain factual informa- 
tion which will bring better evaluation 
of the impact of parking upon the 
downtown business area, the munici- 
pal tax structure and traffic congestion. 


One of these studies has been an 
analysis of the attitude of shoppers 
Since it was realized that many factors 
motivate and affect shoppers’ decisions 
to buy or not to buy in a given shop- 
ping area, a study was made in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio by Professor Jonassen 
of Ohio State University to determine 
these motivating factors and to ap- 
praise their influence. 


This investigation substantiated the 
fact that almost all convenience goods 

food, drugs, etc.-are bought at the 
nearest neighborhood stores. How- 
ever, in the case of shopping goods 
clothing, furniture and household 
equipment——the study brought inter- 
esting findings. For example, the 
advantages of a downtown shopping 
area were established in importance as 
follows: (1) larger selection of goods, 
(2) greater opportunity to combine 
different kinds of shopping and er- 
rands, and (3) cheaper prices. 


The most important disadvantage 
to shopping downtown was the diffi- 
culty of parking, next in importance 
was the crowded conditions of the 
stores and sidewalks there, and third, 
traffic congestion. 


In suburban shopping centers the 
advantages are, in the order of their 
importance, as follows: (1) nearer to 
home, (2) easy parking, and (3) more 
convenient shopping hours. 

According to the shoppers, the 
number one drawback to the suburban 
shopping centers was lack of a large 
selection of goods; second was that 
not all kinds of businesses are repre- 
sented there; and third, prices are too 
high. 

This study also pointed out that the 
more highly educated classes and 
higher income groups and persons 


having urban or metropolitan back- 
ground were more inclined to shop 
in the downtown area than other social 
groups. They also found that distance 
was not very important as a factor in 
determining habits for shopping goods 

particularly in the more highly edu- 
cated and higher income groups. It 
was noted that the lower income 
groups were more concerned about the 
length of the trip to the shopping 
area than other groups. 


Under the auspices of the Highway 
Research Board, other studies have 
been made to determine the trend in 
retail sales throughout the country. 
Studies were made in Seattle, Detroit 
and Columbus, which materially sub- 
stantiate existing beliefs about de- 
centralization. First, that the principal 
retail movements to the suburbs have 
been concerned with automobile sales, 
furniture, appliances, grocery stores 
and other convenience goods. Secondly, 
the downtown area has well main- 
tained its own in regard to apparel 
and general merchandise. This is the 
type of merchandise for which selec- 
tion 1s sO important. 

These general conclusions revealed 
by the Highway Research Board 
studies, I believe, have important im- 
plications to the smaller cities of the 
country. They imply that if such 
cities are to keep their citizens mer. 
ping “at home’’ they should provide 
convenient parking and reduce conges- 
tion in their shopping area. If this 
is not done, more business will be 
lost which will have a marked effect 
on the selectivity and price of goods 
which merchants can provide. This 
in turn will cause people to shop 
elsewhere where selection and _ price 
are more to their satisfaction. And as 
you can visualize, this can have a 
snowballing effect. 

It is very important that the mer- 
chants in a community be aware of 
these basic factors and that they be 
a part of any parking program that is 
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Mushrooming of parking facilities in urban areas emphasizes the importance of proper 
coordination of off-street parking developments with street improvements. 


developed for they certainly have a 
large stake in such activities. 


Here are a few examples which 
seem to indicate that off-street parking 
is very important in sustaining the 
strength of a downtown commercial 
section. In Quincy, Massachusetts and 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, the off-street 
parking programs carried out have 
apparently prevented a breakdown of 
the trading area, such as has occurred 
in other regions. In Allentown, the 
retail sales have kept pace with the 
growing population in the trade area 
and the upward swing in purchases 
throughout the East Coast. 


In both cities, merchants are con 
vinced parking is very important to 
their well-being and are supporting it 
financially. In Allentown the mer- 
chants have been financing the pro- 
gram—at about $800 space. Re- 
cently, Quincy adopted a program to 
double its existing off-street parking 
facilities without a dissenting council 
vote or an objection from the public. 
The cost will exceed $1,000 a space. 


Many department stores throughout 
the country which have parking facil- 
ities at the present time are in the 
process of expanding their existing 
facilities. The Joseph Horne Company 
in Pittsburgh, the J. L. Hudson Com 
pany in Detroit, F and R Lazarus Com- 
pany in Columbus, and the Tiedtke’s 
store in Toledo are all adding or antic- 
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ipating adding to their existing park 
ing facilities. This would seem to 
indicate that many merchants in light 
of experience consider customer park 
ing a sound investment even with to 
day's high construction costs 

The tax structure of many cities has 
been greatly improved by the provision 
of parking. In Bronxville, New York 


the assessed value of commercial prop 
erty was advanced 25 per cent after 
mun ipal off-street parking areas Were 
provided in the commercial district 
The story goes that the only complaint 
was that the restaurants’ assessment 


should have been increased more 
Waltham, Mass., merchants and prop 
erty owners have already accepted a 
15 per cent increase in assessments as 
their contribution to an off-street park 
ing program. This tigure was the 
estimate of the percentage loss of sales 
last year due to the lack of parking 
made by the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Off-Street Parking. In 
Garden City, Long Island, a recent 
study by Frederick Clark pointed out 
that land assessment for commercial 
areas which were adjacent to off-street 
parking increased in value about 35 
per cent between 1943 and 1948, 
while the commercial areas removed 
from off-street parking dropped in 
value about 16 per cent. 

Provision of off-street parking has 
often permitted prohibition of on 
street parking on congested traffic ar 


teries, with the beneficial results to 
trathc and business. Recently, Phila 
delphia started to enforce no-parking 
curb regulations in the downtown 
area. This had a terrific effect on traf 
fic congestion in the area. Traff« 
movement was speeded up from 40 to 
iS per cent, accidents were reduced 
20 per cent and business activities have 
continued at high rates. The mer 
chants in the area (particularly the 
department store owners) have sup 
ported the program, believing that 
improvement in trafic conditions in 
the heart of the business area protects 
their interests 

To sum up the general attitude of 
informed merchants, here is a_ state 
ment by Mr. Fissell of the Philadel 
phia Merchants Association: 

We don’t know just how 
much off-street parking we need to 
sustain our business in the down 
town area, but it 1s most important 
to our operation 
Since the war, there have been nu 

merous documents discussing the ap- 
proach to the parking problem (i.¢ 
Solving Parking Problems, published 
by State of New York Department of 
Commerce, Albany, N. Y.), how park- 
ing studies should be made (i.e. Paré 
ing Study Manual by U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Washington, D. C.), 
how they should be financed (i.€ 
Parking —How It Is Financed by Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assoctation, 
New York City). So as not to repeat 
data obtained in such reports, let's 
review a few of the newer wrinkles 
that are being tried to obtain reliet 
from the parking dilemma 

In Dayton, Ohio, a new approach iS 
being tried to increase the ethcient use 
of existing off-street facilities. This is 
through the “Jiffy Shopper Parking” 
plan which has increased efficiency 
about 25 per cent. This program, 
sponsored by the Chamber of Com 
merce, has encouraged greater turn 
over, by adjusting the rate structure 
in the core of the business area. Under 
these changes, higher rates were cre- 
ated for all-day parkers which had the 
ettect of preserving more spaces for 
shoppers. Although this is an improve- 
ment for the shopper, it leaves the all- 
day parker in a pickle for it does not 
correct the basic deficiency — that of 
shortage of parking spaces. 

Another approach to the parking 
problem may be achieved through the 
use of federal-redevelopment pro 
grams. For example, in Kansas City 
the Land Clearance and Redevelop 
ment Authority plans to acquire a 
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large parcel of land, enough to accom 
modate 1,900 parking spaces. This 
land would be acquired and cleared 
by the Authority at a cost estimated at 
$2,400,000. The land would in turn 
be sold to a private concern which 
would develop the area for parking in 
conformance with city plans 

Under the redevelopment law, the 
federal government would pay two 
thirds of the redevelopment cost, and 
the city, would finance the remainder 
This means that the city may obtain 
off-street parking spaces at about one 
third the normal cost. Such a proce 
dure certainly merits close attention 
and should be given a great deal of 
thought in any program. 

Recent claims of mechanical garage 
operators warrant further considera 
tion of such facilities. Some claims 
are that automatic garages can park 
cars at half the cost of ramp garages 
Furthermore, there may be savings in 
land requirements. So, in considering 
parking garages, it is advisable to look 
into all types of parking facilities 
ramp, semi automatic and automat 
garages. 

With this background of the new 
procedures, let us turn to financing 
methods private enterprise, public 
private partnership and municipal 
parking authorities. 

In the private enterprise field there 
has been a steady and continuous 
growth in the last few years. This ts 
noticeable in the development of park 
ing facilities by retail stores and by 
trade groups 

The Allentown story has spread; 
already 15 cities are operating under 
the trade name of “Park and Shop,” 
originally developed for the program 
in Allentown. Allentown's Park and 
Shop has added 140 spaces within the 
last year, while the Oakland Down 
town Merchants Association has in 
creased its parking facilities by 365 
spaces with the construction of a three 
story open deck garage. Springfield, 
Illinois, through Springfield Down 
town Parking, Inc. launched just a year 
ago, has opened two parking lots 
Milwaukee’s downtown merchants 
have recently established Parking 
Downtown, Inc., which is now negoti 
ating for several large lots. 
recent activities seem to indicate a con 
tinuation of this type of program. 

Much progress is being made in 
the field of off-street parking as an 
accessory use to department stores and 
office buildings. There are at least 12 
department stores in cities of more 
than 250,000 population which arc 
now developing extensive off-street 
parking facifities In Louisville, Ky., 
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FEPXHE National Safety Council 

has called on Americans to 
join in a nationwide Christmas 
savings plan to stop holiday ac- 
cidents. 


The Council's yuletide ledger 
shows a loss of 740 lives, from 
all accidents, during the Christ- 
mas holiday last year—and the 
toll of 556 lives in traffic was 
the highest on record. 


“If every American will join 
this Christmas savings plan, a 
real yuletide bonus—-human life 

will be paid,” said Ned H 


Dearborn, Council president. 


One hundred and _ sixty-three 
national organizations, city and 
state ofhcials, safety 
civic leaders, newspapers, and 
radio and television stations, 
have joined the Council in the 
Christmas savings plan. They 
will unite in creating an aware- 
ness of the special holiday haz 


councils, 





Don't Let Death 
Take Your Holiday! 


ards, and will enlist voluntary 
cooperation from every American 
to hold accidents to a minimum. 

For the eleventh consecutive 
year a national Newspaper Ed- 
itorial Cartoon Project will be a 
feature of the Christmas safety 
campaign. The National Safety 
Council's Public Interest Award 
will be made to the newspaper 
that produces and publishes an 
original cartoon best typifying 
the spirit of the campaign. The 
cartoonist creating this top car- 
toon also will receive the Coun- 
cil’s Public Interest Award and 
$300 in cash. 

Judges for the cartoon project 
will be Robert Fuoss, managing 
editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post; Gordon Manning, manag- 
ing editor of Collier's; T. S. 
Matthews, editor of 7me; Chet 
Shaw, executive editor of News- 
week, and Robert U. Brown, 
editor of Editor & Publisher. 








owners of the Stacks Building, an 18 
story office structure, are constructing 
a four-story parking garage to serve 
tenants. In Dallas, the Texas Bank 
and Trust pana ey is developing a 
parking garage for customers. 

The private-public partnership field 
has been continually growing, as noted 
by the development of parking facili- 
ties in Reno, Nevada, where the city 
is supplying the land and private capt- 
tal is going to build and operate an 
$800,000 parking facility. In Mem 
phis, Tennessee, the city has adopted 
a bond issue of more than $1,000,000 
to construct a garage, but it appears 
now that city ofhcials are going to 
abandon it in favor of permitting a 
private firm to construct a 1,000-car 
garage under Court Square, similar to 
Union Square in San Francisco. City 
yrivate enterprise yartnerships have 
cos gaining ground steadily. 

Municipally owned lots and garages 


are expanding at a fast rate—particu- 
larly in small cities. As noted by the 
National Safety Council survey in 
1952, 5 per cent of the cities over 
10,000 population added city-owned 
parking lots for the first time. In 
fact, almost one-half of the cities above 
10,000 population now Own pgarages 
or parking lots. The average city in 
the 10,000 to 25,000 class owns 25 
off-street spaces per 1,000 population, 
while those in the 25,000 to 50,000 
class operate 30 spaces for off-street 
parking per 1,000 population. To note 
a few examples, Providence, Rhode 
Island, has developed its first munici- 
pal off-street parking lot to serve the 
downtown business area. Fargo, North 
Dakota, has created two off-street park 
ing lots at a cost of $136,000. A 
committee is studying the possibilities 
of securing additional lots. Denver, 
Colorado is stepping up its program 
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Contlicting Laws 


Rules About Passing on the Right Are Examples of Interstate Confusion. 
New York Times Feature Writer Plumps for Uniform Laws— 


f ew many variations in traffic reg 
ulations from state to state have 
become a year-round problem for th 
driving public, which has discarded 
the notion that Labor day marks the 
end of the vacation season 
trend toward off-season holidays and 
with winter motor trips to warmer 
climates the interstate driver has be- 
come something more than a summer 
time phenomenon. Anyone who plans 
to drive across state lines these days 
had better know the laws : 

For the past two months now the 
complications arising from the diver- 
sity of motor-vehicle statutes have 
been highlighted for New York State 
drivers by the glare from Connecticut 
On July 1 it became 
legal in New York for a car to pass 
another on the right under specified 
conditions. Connecticut officials com- 
plain that New Yorkers quickly adjust 
themselves to this ruling and now per 
sist in the maneuver after they cross 
into the Nutmeg State. In Connect- 
icut, passing to the right is still as 
illegal as a seven-dollar bill and makes 
an offender liable to a fine of up to 
$50, 


officials’ eyes 


No Uniformity 
The New York-Connecticut wrangle 
is not an isolated example. It is typ- 
ical of the patchwork of conflicting 
traffic laws across the country and the 
problems between adjacent 
states. 


arising 


The Governor of North Carolina 
apparently never said anything to the 
Governor of South about 
unifying their laws on passing to the 
right. Everything on that score that 
is legal in South Carolina is a viola- 
tion of the law in North Carolina 
It's right to pass to the right in Maine, 
but wrong in New Hampshire The 
motorist who legally passes to the 
right in California does so at the risk 
of arrest after entering Nevada. 


Carolina 


Lack of uniformity in traffic laws 
Back in 1925-1926 
Street 


is an old story 


the National 


Conference on 


With the 


By Charles Grutzner 


and Highway Safety set up a com- 
mittee to draft a uniform code for 
adoption by all the states. The Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, as drawn up and 
revised to meet changing conditions, 
consists of five model measures. Sup- 
plementing it is the Model Trath 
Ordinance, especially for 
cities 


designed 


So far, more than half the states 
and many cities have brought some 
trafic laws and rules into conformity 
with the national standard. But not 
one state has yet made the changes 
necessary to match the model code 
completely. 


Passing on the right is outlawed, 
under any and all circumstances, in 
fifteen states which checker the nation 
thus: Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Wisconsin and Wy- 
oming 


Minority Agreement 


The other thirty-three states and 
the District of Columbia permit pass- 
ing on the right under various speci- 
fied conditions, but only sixteen of 
them and the District permit passing 
under all three of the conditions al- 
lowed under the Uniform Vehicle 
( ode 


The conditions under which a car 
may pass to right of another, accord- 
ing to the uniform code, are (1) 
when the car ahead is making or 
about to make a left turn; (2) on a 
four-lane, two-way road with no park- 
ing, and (3) on a two-lane one-way 
unobstructed road. This is now the 
law in Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

But even in these states there are 
exceptions. In New York passing on 
the right remains illegal on West- 


chester County's parkways. This is be- 
cause the Westchester County Park 
way Commission, created under state 
law with the right to make its own 
trafic regulations, has declined to 
amend them to conform to the new 
law for the rest of the state. Unless 
the Parkway Commission conforms 
voluntarily, the 1954 Legislature will 
change the commission's underlying 
act to force conformity. 


To Prevent Weaving 

Pennsylvania permits passing to the 
right in a business or residential dis- 
trict but continues to forbid it on the 
high road. Michigan has written into 
its pass-to-the-right okay the specifi- 
cation that it may be done only “when 
such vehicles are moving in substan- 
tially continuous lanes of traffic.’’ This 
is presumably a guarantee against 
weaving in and out. 

Most of the other states which 
permit right-passing specify that it 
may be done only under conditions 
where such a maneuver may be exe- 
cuted safely. That leaves a lot of 
room for judgment—or guesswork 
by those drivers short on judgment. 

The remaining seventeen states per- 
mit passing on the right under one or 
two of the model conditions, but not 
under all three. 

There is honest difference of opin- 
ion among traffic officials over the 
merits of legalizing passing on the 
right. The majority, however, _be- 
lieve that it makes for greater safety 
on the road to permit such passing 
under specified conditions. It keeps 
the flow of traffic more continuous 
and thus reduces “lumping” of trattic, 
driver annoyances and other hazards, 
they say. This view is shared by 
safety experts, including those of the 
National Safety Council. 

New York City Agrees 

David R. Post, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Traffic in New York City, 
is a strong believer in permitting 

To Page 27 
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CQ PEAK UP for Safety’ was the appropriate theme of 

the Third Annual Safety Conference held November: 
17 and 18 at the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati, The 
conference had an excellent spokesman, Warren A. Gu- 
thrie, well known Ohio radio and television personality, 
and general coordinator for Western Reserve University’s 
television program, who was the keynote speaker. Rudolph 
Reinhold, president of the Metropolitan Motor Company, 
led the traffic safety discussion and Dr. Herbert Stack, 
director of the Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, served as moderator of the traffic panel. At 
the safety rally on Tuesday, Miss Alexis Smith, famed 
Hollywood star, presented “Fashions for Glamor,” with 
modeling by University of Cincinnati students. This fea 
ture of the program was enjoyed by a large audience of 
Cincinnati women. 


“Keep it Flying” 

On November 2 the Omaha Safety Council began flying 
a Green Cross Flag on the court house lawn of Douglas 
County in the downtown business area. Harry Hatcher, 
the new manager of the Omaha Safety Council, is using 
the project to keep citizens reminded of the need for 
observing good driving habits. Says Hatcher, “As of 
November 2 Omaha went 78 days without a traffic fatality 
As of that date the year’s record was nine traffic deaths, 
compared to 20 within the same time period in 1952. If 
we can keep up this type of performance, many lives will 
be saved.’” The Green Cross for Safety flag will fly every 
deathless day between November 2 and January 1. If 
there is a fatality, a black flag will be flown for one day. 
The project is attracting favorable attention among Omaha 
motorists. 

We're Worth More! 

The Green Cross News from the Vancouver Trattic and 
Safety Council reports that the chemist who used to smash 
our egos by telling us that all of the chemical substance in 
the human body was worth only 97 cents, now lets us in 
on the dubious good news that, on today’s market, each 
of us is worth $2.80. Another good reason for being care 
ful in traffic—we’re worth more! The Vancouver Council 
has recently published and distributed an excellent four 
page color leaflet, entitled “It’s Easy to Park Downtown.” 
The leaflet shows a diagram of the parking places in down 
town Vancouver, together with indications of where public 
parking and department store — may be found. It is 
an excellent bulletin prepared in cooperation with Van 
couver’'s Downtown Business Association 


Louisiana Safety Conference 

The Fourth Annual Louisiana Safety Conference held 
in early December at the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans, 
included five sections——industrial, marine, school and col- 
lege, home and traffic safety. M. J. Lasseigne, president 
of the Louisiana Safety Association presided. The ban 
quet speaker was John L. McC affrey, president of the In 
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THE GREEN CROSS tartan led all the others at the gather- 
ing of the accident prevention clans and the parade down 
New York City’s Fifth Avenue, October 17th. The event was 
sponsored jointly by the National Safety Council and the 
Greater New York Safety Council, featured 3,000 marchers, 18 
floats, 23 bands and 50 mobile units. More than 200,000 
watched the procession from 62nd to 95th Street; another 
crowd, estimated at more than 6,000,000, heard or saw it via 
radio and TV. Mayor Impellitteri; Parks Commissioner Robert 
Moses; Safety Queen Vera Stack; Ned H. Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council; Reginald M. Cleveland, presi 
dent of the New York Safety Council; John Stilwell, vice 
president of the National Safety Council, and other notables 
reviewed the two-mile long parade and safety pageant. 


ternational Harvester Company, Chicago. Governor Rob 
ert F. Kennon of Louisiana, formally opened the two-day 
session. Significant items on the opening day agenda wer 
reports on the Louisiana Safety Association and the recent 
Louisiana Teen-Age Traffic Safety Conference. 


School for Patrol Captains 

More than 300 safety patrol captains and co-captains 
from 200 Pittsburgh and Allegheny county schools at 
tended a two-day training camp at South Park, Pittsburgh, 
recently. The camp was sponsored by the Western Penn 
sylvania Safety Council in an effort to teach the patrol 
leaders their routine duties. Classes included first aid, 
proper control of students at crossings and the proper 
methods of loading and unloading school buses. Instruc 
tors included safety council staff members, county police, 
Red Cross representatives and school safety leaders. The 
youthful captains were required to keep notes on all 
lectures 


Mayors’ Safety Conference 
The Eastbay Chapter, NSC, sponsored its Second Annual 
Mayors’ Safety Conference on Friday, December 4. The 
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Bill Sorem (Cleft), national vice president of the Future 
Farmers of America, chats with Harold Taylor, production 
director, for the “American Farmer’ over ABC network. 


Ned H. Dearborn (left), NSC president, presents Pub- 
lic Interest Award for “Exceptional Service to Safety” 
to Don McNeill, “Breakfast Club” host. McNeill won 
award for child safety uanscriptions he donated to NSC. 





Glenn Prickett (left), farm safety specialist from U. of 
Minnesota, was one of five guests interviewed by Norman 
Kraeft, WGN agricultural director, during Farm Sessions. 


Paul Lavalle, director of the Cities Service “Band of 
America” show, dedicated his especially composed safety 
march to the Council on Oct. 19, on NBC. Song works 
in Council theme—'"The life you save may be your own.” 
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By Dan Thompson, 
Director of Radio and TV, National Safety Council 


Safety Council's new charter and Many of the 
the fact that one of The Advertising the 300 sessions of the 
Council's traffic safety allocations co- took part in 
incided with National Safety Congress radio programs 
Week, the Radio-TV coverage of the originated TV programs 


41st € ongress Was more comprehensive 


‘ d Bg rey NLTESS. 
than that of any prev ous Congress Fane 


In addition, 


The pictures on these pages tell 
only part of the story, but they give 
some idea of the variety of the broad 
casts and telecasts which helped bring 
HANKS in part to the National and 31 TV network programs some of the features and news of the 
1,000 participants in Congress to millions of listeners and 


st Congress viewers. 


5 j 
Chicago-originated To all the stations, advertisers, net 


19 Chicago works and Counctl members who made 
this record-breaking coverage possible, 


stations from the National Safety Council says 


Maine and Thanks a million! Your cooperation 


With many members of the Council Greenland, and from Canada to Flor was definitely a great public interest 
cooperating, the Congress was saluted ida, offered 643 salutes to the National contribution to the continuing war on 


or mentioned favorably on 118 radio Safety Council < 


Paul Jones, NSC director of public information, en- 
joys radio interview with Virginia Gale, women’s commen 
tator for station WGN Chicago, on pre-Congress program. 


Phil Bondelli (left), WBBM-TV director, and Mrs. Hedwig 
S. Kuhn, M.D., rest during rehearsal of “Operation New 
Horizons” to chuckle over wry humor of Dr. Samuel Udell 
(right), director of health services, Roosevelt College. 
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ind the Congress accidents.” 


Two hours before his appearance at Driver Education and 
Traffic session at Congress, Stanley Benfell (left) was inter- 
viewed on the “Rayner Shine” program, over WBBM-TV 





ph ee 
Cong. Cliff Davis (Tenn.), who introduced bill which gave 
a Federal Charter to NSC, and who presented that Charter 


at the 41st Safety Congress, has “Luncheon at the Courad 
Hilton” with Tony (rear) and Mrs. Weitzel, on WMAQ. 
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Chuck Wiley, director of public relations and = special 


events, WBBM, made advance recorded interview 


“WBBM Was There” with Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of 
NYU's Center for Safety Education. Dr. Stack was honored 
at a special School and College reception at Safety Congress 
service to safety education. 


for his 25 years of devoted 


Martha Crane, conductor of WLS ‘Feature Foods” program, 
chats with Dr. George M. Cummins, Wesley Memorial 
Hospital, about his talk on the safety problems of old age. 


NBC salutes 4ist Congress on the “National Farm and 
Home Hour.” From left: Bill Sorem; Everett Mitchell, 
m.c.; Milton Bliss, NBC farm director; Ann Berryman, 4-H 
winner, and Mrs. Charles De Shazo, Farm Bureau Federation. 
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Mrs. Betty Williams, Provo, Utah, who received honorable 
mention in the Carol Lane Awards, was the guest of Jack 
Payne on the “Hi, Ladies!” program, telecast over WGN-TV. 


Dr. Ross A. McFarland (center), Department of Industrial 
Hygiene, Harvard School of Public Health, discusses the 
“Human Factors in Accident Causation” with Kay Westfall 


and Bob Murphy on WNBQ's “Bob and Kay” TV show. 
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The Meanest Thief. . 


Editor's Note: This moving column by Leo Hirtl, columnist of The 
Cincinnati Post, a S ripps Howard New spaper, was written as the result 
of a traffic death. A high school girl, 16, was killed when struck and 


hurled 75 feet by an auto in Cincinnati 


By Leo Hirtl 


y ive fact, to be sure, is that one lives and then one must die. None 


hides from the shadow, and a few even make it welcome. 


, ™ ~ Truck LAST YEAR THAT 
left no footprints, he has at least scuffed the sands of time and his ( CIDaeY laieles aéee: GRAM 
. ‘ oes 


transformation from flesh to spirit is acceptable as the common lot of GG! re Wael, 


us all. Wa oA) ra 
a ; k ‘+ - J \ te | 
The old one, having completed his cycle, 1s expected to die. But \ i: Wve 
é ~ SS) - ¥ 


Virginia Long came to the end of her living with a shocking sudden . PON 


For when an old one dies, he has lived out his epitaph. Ii he has ; | Sip PE GS ee “) 


ness and in a manner outrageous. At 16, she was killed by an auto 
mobile. More than that, she was made the victim of a great theft 

Of what can a 16-year-old be robbed ? 

Of a thousand things and a hundred thousand more. Of the bitter 
sweetness of a last school dance; of awakening to find that spring is 
once more here; of holding a first-born child. A dozen years of laughter 
were taken from Virginia Long, and a whole galaxy of little joys, some 
no larger than the flavor of a second helping of dessert 

Virginia has been made safe from pain, but she has been robbed of 
ecstasy. She is proof against sorrow, but cannot have joy. There is 
nothing she can dread, but happy expectancy is gone, too. 

She never will march down a long aisle to the altar with her beloved 
nor play with a kitten, nor make a good cake, nor kick a pile of leaves, 
nor laugh aloud because it is good to be alive 

These things never will happen because Virginia died when she was 16 

The reason for this-—or, more properly, the blame--is not to be found 
in statistics of skid marks. Nor can her death be amended in a trafhi 
court, for what was taken from her is beyond humans to restore 

True, the fine print in the law will be satisfied. The demands of the 
ordinances will be met, and the blame, or lack of it, will be decided. In 
time, Virginia Long and the others who preceded her on this year’s list 
will be forgotten 


I wish it were otherwise. I wish every driver would remember that 


AWFUL NOISY 
THIS NEW 
YEARS EVE, 


Virginia Long is dead, killed by an auto under the control of a human 
being. 

I wish every driver would remember that the strong are ever respon 
sible for the weak THE END 
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FLEET NEWS 


Minute Meetings 


Quarter-hour meeting program developed by Pacific Motor Trucking Co. to 
cover needs of 100 terminals some 2,000 miles apart, 1,400 drivers over 
24-hour daily period across six states. Here's how they did it— 


BOUT a year and a half ago, 

Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
was searching for a driver meeting 
plan to fit its six- state operations. 


The problem was difficult to solve 
because PMT has more than 100 ter- 
minals, points at which equipment 
and drivers are based. 
these many operations in California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, Texas and 
New Mexico regularly with formal 
meetings had become nearly impos 
sible. 


How to cover 


Driver training in an operation with 
a geographical spread as wide as this 
is always a tough nut to crack, so 
PMT’s program is passed on as one 
means of solving it. 

The Problems. 

(1) To cover approximately 1,400 
employees, many on duty over the 24- 
hour period, with a method of train- 
ing which was frequent and direct. 

(2) To standardize the program so 
employees at points nearly 2,000 miles 
apart received the same training in the 
same manner. 

(3) To train supervisors to conduct 
such a program. 

The solution: 


As background, it must be realized 
that (a) driver education at best is 
difficult because their work is largely 
controlled by schedules which do not 
permit much driver-to supervisor con 
tact. It must also be understood that 


By C. D. Calkins, 


Director of Safety, Pacific Motor Trucking Company 


(b) for reasons of economy and op- 
erating efficiency large numbers of per- 
sonnel cannot be regularly withdrawn 
from their jobs without a serious ef- 
fect on service. 

Another point ts that (c) no train- 
ing program can be effective without 
basic programming, a definite policy 
for procedure and definite instructions 
as to procedure on the part of people 
who carry out the program. 

In re-examining problem “a,” we 
at PMT found it necessary to make, 
or rather, take time to get groups of 
employces together even if it, in some 
cases, meant a slight delay on getting 
away from the terminal. We, in effect, 
took steps to see to it that on meeting 
days arrangements were made to hold 
groups of employees together so as to 
lengthen the period of employee- 
supervisor contact. This simply means 
taking the bull by the horns and hold- 
ing certain drivers for training meet- 
ings. 

Item “b” is of great importance to 
management because you either take 
the time to train men or you don’t! 
Some prudence is necessary, however, 
that you don’t hamstring your opera 
tions. The show, in effect, must go on 

To overcome this problem with as 
few operational snafu’s as possible, 
we limited meetings to a maximum of 
15 to 20 minutes. We also limited 
the group participating in any one 
meeting to 15 employees. This per- 


mitted us to roll with the operational 
punch. We don’t strap ourselves at 
any time by a meeting if work is 
pressing. 

The superintendent, dispatcher, 
foreman or head driver is instructed 
to watch for the right time to call a 
meeting on short notice—and that's 
why we call them ‘Minute Meetings.” 

The last problem "c”’ to overcome 
is that of organizing the program and 
training the supervisors who conduct 
the meetings. 

This we did gently, not as an earth 
shattering declaration of policy. We 
did not pull the roof in on our su- 
pervisors with an added duty to be 
handled right now! 

We started the program with an 
administrative release to supervisors, 
outlining the plan, why it was neces- 
sary and why management thought it 
was a good idea. We outlined the 
several basic concepts just given and 
let nature take its course for a few 
months. 


We then released a five-page out- 
line of methods, procedures, ideas and 
instructions on how to conduct and 
make a short meeting effective. Many 
supervisors at this stage did an excel- 
lent job—others, while not  particu- 
larly resisting the program, didn’t do 
too much about it. Meanwhile, the 
more far-seeing supervisors were hold 
ing meetings, using material more or 
less of their own devising and the re- 
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sults were beginning to tell on their 
operations. About six months had 
now elapsed from our start. 

The next step in getting going was 
a letter to the several top district oft 
cers of the company, outlining the 
policy to be followed in our training 
program as of an, effective date. 


Simultaneously, we required a writ 
ten report of each meeting. This re 
port was short and to the point 
date, location, subjects discussed, how 
many employees and who conducted 
the meeting. 

After four or five months of re- 
ports, a summary of meetings was re- 
leased. This contained all supervisors’ 
names, how many meetings they had 
conducted during this period and the 
general subjects covered. 


The next step was to sell those few 
supervisors who were low on_ the 
meeting list as to the need for such 
meetings, their worth to management 
and the good effect drivers with more 
knowledge would have on their op- 
erations. This, in some cases, took 
top management emphasis. However, 
as mentioned previously, most of our 
supervisors had already “‘seen the 


light.’ 


The last step was to formalize the 
program with planned meeting topics, 
a program, in effect, for each month's 
meeting activities. We now (just prior 
to the first of each month) release 
several general topics to be covered 
in Minute Meetings during the fol 
lowing month. These topics are based 
on records, conditions, problems and 
other reasons. 


This agenda takes the form of a 
letter to top district officers over the 
signature of the assistant general man- 
ager in charge of operations. 


The topics are Uiscussed in some 
detail as to why they need to be cov- 
ered, Basic data necessary to conduct 
a discussion, background information 
and records and other statistics, if 
necessary to lend economic weight as 
to the need for an improvement, are 
included in this letter. 


We do not hold supervisors speci- 
fically to the list of topics because in 
a widespread organization such as 
ours, some supervisor's poison may be 
another's meat. A problem here or 
there may not be a problem in another 
location, so latitude is given to reject 
or add topics as the local operating 
head may deem necessary. If, on the 
other hand, we feel an item is a ‘must 
discuss” subject, we say so. If a topic 
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bears repeating, we repeat tt. 

In a year and approximately eight 
months, we have had about 1,200 
‘Minute Meetings” on our property 

approximately 600 in the first seven 
months of 1953 


It's casy tO see that 1,000) such 
meetings in a year (the minimum we 
are pointing for in 1953) will bring 
a great deal of emphasis on many 
subjects before our people. 


One district superintendent, who 


at least 


holds the top spot in meetings held, 
went five months with only one minor 
accident on an 85- driver operation 
He attributes his operations safety suc 
cess to the “Minute Meeting” pro 
gram 

Undoubtedly, knowledge is power 

it prevents accidents, work errors 
and promotes ethciency. 

We at PMT think we have found 
a partial answer to painless 
training THE END 





Properly uniformed to com- 
mand attention, this patroi- 
man is ready to perform the 
vital task of protecting your 
children. Cap, patrol belt, 
and identifying arm-band are 
all quickly recognized sym- 
bols of authority, make his 
job easier to perform. 


Let GRAUBARD'S, 'Ameri- 
ca's Largest Safety Patrol 
Outfitters," help you in uni- 
forming your patrol corps to 
do a good job. 


Send for literature on your 
needs. 


GRAUBARD'S Offers The 


Equipment that has aided 
America's School Safety Pa- 
trols to establish Safety Rec- 
ords At Prices That Any 
School Can Easily Afford. 


METAL BADGES 
OVERSEAS CAPS 
PATROL BUTTONS 
ARM BRASSARDS 
RUBBER BOOTS 





GRAUBARD' 


THIS UNIFORM COMMANDS 


RESPECT 


OTHER GRAUBARD PATROL EQUIPMENT 


RUBBER RAINCOATS 

WHITE WEB BELTS 
CORPORAL DIGBY 
TRAFFICONES 

SCHOOL TRAFFIC STANDARD 





266 Mulberry St., 
Newark 2,N. J. 





Washington Declares 
War on Highway Killers 
lrom Pape 7 


State against those individuals whose 
traffic violations are responsible for 
Within this period 
| shall ask these agencies to use every 


leath and mwmyury 
lawful means to arrest trathc law vio 
lators. Ihis will include the use of 
mmarked patrol cars, electric timing 
devices, radar, spotter planes, enforce 
ment personnel from plain clothes 
letails and surveillance 

It is time we re-assessed the prevail 
ing idea of conspicuous identification 
of our traffic enforcement personnel 
and cars. Such identification allows 
many violators to make a game of 
chase out of the officers duty to en 
force the law, with the result that these 
public servants risk life and limb in 
carrying out their daily assignments to 


keep our highways and streets safe 

An alarming number of state and 
local traflic officers have been injured 
this year in performance of duty be 
cause reckless and wild drivers spotted 
their marked vehicles and made des 
erate escape attempts. Several have 
en killed in trying to cite these high 
way de speradoes into court 

We must discard some of the im 
pediments which handicap these oth 
cers in arresting violators and in gath 
ering evidence. Far too many peopl 
obey the law only when an officer is 
in sight Under this program, he may 
not be in sight. He may be anywhere 
inylime, in any kind of a motor 
vehicle. To the full extent of my 
authority, | am authorizing these en 
forcement practices and I take com 
plete public responsibility for their 
usc 

Third, 1 am calling upon the press, 
radio, television and every other in 
formation media for support and as 
sistance in this militant effort to save 
the lives of those who face death 
between now and New Years Day, if 
present driving pr actices are permitted 
to continue. I am asking these agen 
cies to inform every person in this 
state as to precisely what these rules 
of the highway arc 

I recognize that a campaign of this 
type brings bitterness and misunder 
standing. I expect some public recrim 
inations as a result of the policy I am 
declaring herewith. These I shall ac 
cept as a che ap price for the prolong 
ing of human life 

I believe that through the united, 
determined efforts of all our people 
we can cut the preventable waste of 
human life and property by 50. per 








Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Jan. 12-16, Washington, D. ¢ 
Annual Meeting of the 
Higl iy Research Board. National Acad 
of Sciences and the National Re 
Council, 2100 Constitution Av 
ontact Fred Buregraf, director 


lhirty-third 


Feb. 10, Dayton, Ohio 

Second Annual Miami Valley Safety 
Conference (Biltmore Hotel) Contact 
Marvin Park, manager Dayton Chamber 
of Commerce Safety Council, Dayton 2, 
Ohio 


Feb. 25 28, ( hicago 

Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences (Drake 
Hotel) 


Mar. 7-9, Louisville, Ky. 

Southern Safety Conference and Expo 
sition. (Kentucky Hotel.) Contact W. L. 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va 


March 10-11, Philadelphia 

Twentieth Annual Philadelphia Regional 
Safety and Fire Conference and Exhibit 
(Bellvue-Stratford Hotel). Contact Walter 
W. Matthews, managing director, Philadel 
phia Chamber of Commerce Safety Council, 
Architects Building, 17th and Sansom 
Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Mar. 17-18, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Central Indiana Safety Conference and 
Exhibit (¢ laypool Hotel.) Contact Jack E 
Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety Coun 
cil, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 11 


March 29-30, Dallas, Texas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Baker 
Hotel). Contact James Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, Ink 
840 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 


March 30-April 1, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Western Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel William 
Penn). Contact Harry H. Brainerd, execu- 
tive manager, 605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa 
April 5-9, New York City 

Twenty-fourth Annual Greater New 
York Safety Convention and Exposition 
(Hotel Statler) Contact George E 
Decker, general chairman, Aetna Casualty 
nd Surety Company, New York, N. Y 
April 6-9, New York City 

Twenty-fourth Annual Safety Convention 


cent between now and December 31. 
Do this and 65 people will live who 
Do this 
and we will save $4 million in prop 
erty. Do this and we shall put an 
THE END 


otherwise will die horribly. 


end to the crisis 


and Exposition of the Greater New York 
Safety Council (Sky Top-Penn Top). Con- 
tact George E. Decker, executive committee, 
Greater New York Safety Council, Inc., 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. The 
dates for the 1955 Convention and Exposi 
tion are set for April 12-15 


April 14-16, Charleston, W. Va. 

Twentieth Annual West Virginia State 
wide Safety Conference. Contact Charles 
Hopkins, managing director, West Vir 
ginia Safety Council, Inc., 316-17 Masonic 
Building, Charleston 1, W. Va 


April 20-22, Detroit 

Michigan Safety Conference (Sheraton 
Cadillac Hotel). Contact J. E. Moore, ex 
ecutive secretary, Corporate Service, Inc., 
2210 Park Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. The 1955 
Conference will be held April 26-28 at 
Grand Rapids 


April 27-28, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeast Indiana Safety Conference 
ind Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 
manager, Safety Council, Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce, Fort Wayne 2, 
Ind 


April 27-29, St. Louis 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase). Contact Reyburn Hoffman, the 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis, 511 
Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo 


May 4-6, Raleigh, N. C. 

Twenty-Fourth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Sir Walter Hotel). Contact H. S. Bau 
com, safety director, North Caroline In 
dustrial Commission, Raleigh, N. C 


May 6-7, Baltimore 

Governor's Safety and Health Conference 
of Maryland (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Con- 
tact Joseph A. Heller, executive chairman, 
State Industrial Accident Commission, 
Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md 


Sept. 16-17, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House). Con 
tact A. F. Minchin, secretary, Industrial 
Safety Division, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Augusta, Me 


Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
Contact R. L. Forney, general secretary 
National Safety Council, 425 North Mich 
igan Ave., Chicago 11 


Pay Up Fines— 
Or No License 

Dearborn, Mich., plans to “go after” 
drivers who remain delinquent in traf 
fic violation fines. Licenses won't b« 
renewed until fines are settled 
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Current 
Safety Films 


fd pe National Safety Council an 
nounces its new 16mm sound mo 
tion, black and white film on “Off 
The-Job Safety.” Produced for the 
Council by Sarra, Inc., it tells the 
story of rushing!—rushing to work 

rushing to catch the bus—rushing 
to get home. It saves our hero a min- 
ute in time, but not accidents. For- 
tunately, he is not hurt—seriously 
but all he has to show for his hurry- 
ing when he gets home is a note from 
his wife:—'‘Went to mother’s for 
dinner. Open a can of something! 
The point of the film is—‘Take it 
easy! You'll live longer, enjoy life, 
and PREVENT ACCIDENTS!” 

It is also available in 35 mm sound 
slidefilm version. Running time is ten 
minutes. It may be purchased from 
the National Safety Council. 


Public Safety 


H.O Safety (16 mm sound motion) color 
34 minutes. Production date, 1948. TV/o.k 
Produced with the cooperation of — the 
American Red Cross, the film covers rules 
of water safety to follow while working 
on large floating work plants, reservoirs 
and dams. Also illustrates lifesaving meth 
ods used at these locations 
taken from operations of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. Source: District Engineer, 
Vicksburg District, P. O. Box 60, Vicks 
burg, Miss. Availability basis: free loan 


scenes are 


For information on current films, or 
additional assistance when using the 
National Directory of Safety Film 
write Nancy Blitzten, film consultant, 
National Safety Council, Chicago 


Conflicting Laws 


From Page 18 


passing to the right under proper 
safeguards of safety. New York City 
permitted such passing, under its 
Home Rule privilege, long before the 
rest of the state fell into line 

“Passing to the right,” says Com- 
missioner Post, ‘when done within 
the restrictions designed for safety 
reduces traffic congestion. In a big 
city, especially, the trucks alone would 
cause hopeless jams in traffic if cars 
were not permitted to pass to the 
right. And even on the open road, 
passing to the right when conditions 
warrant will make for a smoother 
and safer flow of traffic.”’ 

The passing-on-the-right question 
is only one sample of the kind of 
contradictions that bewilder interstate 
motorists. Drivers, expecting a left 
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turn by the car ahead after its driver 
has extended his left arm horizon 
tally, have jammed brakes and un 
loosed torrents of abuse when the 
car has turned to the right. For in 
about a dozen states that happens to 
be the legal signal for a right turn 


A campaign to amend existing 
trathe regulations to conform to the 
standards of the modei code has been 
waged for a quarter century in state 
legislatures and municipal boards 
across the land. It has run into much 


local opposition and apathy, but prog 

ress has been accelerated in the last 

half-dozen years THE END 
Neu r rk Time 
Sept 6, 1953 


NCTS Award Bids 
to Close Feb. 1 

Closing date on nominations for 
NCTS “Oscar” is Feb. 1, 1954. For 
full details, write the National Com- 
mittee for Trattic Safety, 425 N. Mich 


igan Ave., Chicago. 





mediate 


drinking on the job. 


ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the detense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained scientist) of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the coinmunity by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in avery test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 

A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 


with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Folder K which discusses the importance of atten- 
tion to the above essentials of a chemical testing program. 


Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 








**RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charlies C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 








334 BUFFALO AVENUE 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 














McDermott to 
industry Post 


The appointment of Tom P. M 
Dermott of Tulsa, Okla., to serve on 
the National Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee has been announced 
by W. F. Hufstader, chairman of the 
committee, and vice president of Gen 
cral Motors 


Mr. McDermott’'s appointment 
brings to this committee the valuable 
added support of the nation’s inde 
pendent tire dealers,’ Mr. Hufstader 
said His appointment closely fol 
lows a recent invitation to the Na 
tional Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers to participate in the com 
mittee’s nationwide highway and safety 
program. 

McDermott, newly-elected president 
of NAITD, is a Dayton Rubber Com- 
pany dealer in Tulsa. He is a member 
and immediate past chairman of the 
Oklahoma Legislative Council on 
Highways, a member of the Highway 
Committee of the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce and active in the Tulsa 
Community Chest, Arkansas Valley 
Improvement Association and Tulsa 
Retail Merchants Association 


In addition to the NAITD, the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com 
mittee is sponsored by automobile 
manufacturers, National Automobilc 
Dealers Association and tire manu 
facturers. 

Members of the national committec 
representing automobile manufacturers 
are K. B. Elliott, vice chairman of 
the Committee and executive vice presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation, 
A. vanderZce, vice president of Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Walker A. Williams, 
vice president-—sales and advertising, 
Ford Motor Company, and Mr. Huf 
stader 

Representing the National Auto 
mobile Dealers Association are Robert 
Armacost, president, Walter B 
Cooper, director, J. Saxton Lloyd, im 
mediate past president and Frederick 
M. Sutter, director 

lire manufacturer representatives 
on the National Committee are L. A. 
McQueen, vice president in charge of 
sales, The General Tire & Rubber 
Company, J. A. Hoban, vice president 

replacement sales, The B. F. Good 
rich Company, H. D. Tompkins, vice 
president, The Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Company, and R. S, Wilson, vice 
president, The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. 


Ease Up in a Freeze-Up! 


Duncan Hines (left) assures Ned H. Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, that he—too—recommends safety. 


bese two safe drivers, shake and chances are you'll wind up with 
some interesting commentaries on accident prevention. And that’s 


just what happened when Duncan Hines, author of “Adventures in 
Good Eating,” “Lodging for the Night,’ and other best sellers advis- 
ing the American motorist on where to eat and where to stop, called 
on Ned H. Dearborn, president of the National Safety Council. 

After the shake—handshake, that is, the two compared notes on 
their safe driving habits. Neither Mr. Hines nor Mr. Dearborn had 
had an accident in more than 30 years. 

Duncan Hines listed four safety rules, jotted down on-—-of all 
things--a napkin from the Drake Hotel. They are: 1, Courtesy; 
2, Caution; 3, Common Sense, and 4, Comply with traffic signs, rules 
and signals. He drives approximately 40,000 miles a year on his 


rounds, yet never exceeds 55 mph on the open road 


At journey’s end—the home garage, Bowling Green, Ky.—Duncan Hines 
gives hand signal for left turn plus winking light of turn indicator. 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Hypnagogic Hallucinations—-Eff ect 
of Fatigue and Sleepiness on Drivers 
Studied. Published by National Coun 
cil of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Sheraton Building, Washington 
5, D. C. (Bulletin No. 51). 

Learn to Drive Cars with Auto 
matic Transmissions. By Helen K 
Krandel. Supplement to Sportsman 
like Driving. Published by American 
Automobile Association, Washington, 
D. C. 1953. 56p 

Selected Papers from the Enginee 
ing Institute on Traffic Engineering. 
February 25-26, 1953. University of 
Wisconsin, College of Engineering, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1953. $2.00 


Magazine Articles 


Car Brakes Rate a Break. By W. R. 
Rodger. (SAE Journa!, October 1953, 
p- Pp. 

Correcting Traffic Difficulties. By 
Robert J. Allen. (Traffic Quarterly, 
October 1953, p- 479) 

Danger—Slippery When Wet. By 
C. E. Larson. (Engineering News 
Record, October 29, 1953, p. 45) 

Death to Death Traps. By Bob 
Shinn. (California Highway Patrol- 
man, October 1953, p. 14) 

Education for Engineering and Our 
Transportation Problems. By Willard 
F. Babcock. (Traffic Quarterly, Octo- 
ber 1953, p. 553) 

Effective Police Traffic Training. By 
Shelby Gallien. (Trafic Quarterly, 
October 1953, p. 531) 

Engineering Means Swifter, Sater 
Trathic for Dayton. (Engineering Neu 
Record, October 29, 1953, p. 34) 

Factors in the Development of Head 
Lamp Performance. (Highway Re- 
vearch Abstracts, October 1953, p- 8) 

For Safer Police Driving. By Paul 
Coburn. (Traffic Digest and Review, 
October 1953, p. 13) 

Published — by 


Companies, 


Highway Hazards 
State Farm Insurance 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1953, 17p 

How I Lost My Son. By John 
Carroll Carrothers. (Good Hons 
keeping, November 1953, p. 56) 
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Median Dividers on Urban Streets 
By John T. Hanna. (Traffic Onarter!) 
October 1953, p 108 ) 

Merit Rating. By Robert I. Mehr 
(Best's Insurance News-Fire and Casu- 
ty, October 1953, p. 21) 

Mobile Display Brings Modern 
Trathc Control to the Nation. By Don 
ald T. Carter. (Trafhi 
October 1953, p. 18) 


Engimeering, 


Number and Distribution of Minor 
Property Damage Accidents. By A. J. 
Cope. (Trafic Engmeering, October 
1953, p. 143) 

Pennsylvania Turnpike Statistics 
(Highu 1) Research Abstracts, October 
1955, p- 7) 


Reducing Hazards in Winter Work. 
(Better Roads, October 1953, p. 24) 

Rights of Way and of Entrance for 
Highways on New Sites. By James 
Hutton and Clarance W. Phillips 
(lTraphe On wterly, October 1953, p 
123) 

Scapegoats for Murder. Published 
by Traffic Safety Division, Salem, Ore 
gon, 1953, 4p 

Speed Limits in New Mexico. By 
Robert Conradt. (Traffic Quarterly, 
October 1953, p. 517) 

Spot Studies in Parking Research, 
By R. H. Burrage (Highway Researc) 
Abstracts, October 1953, p. 16) 

Toronto's Winter Plan: Keep All 
Streets Open (Roads and Streets 
October 1953, p. OL) 

Trathe Authority Declares More 
Trathc Officers Would Reduce Acct- 
dents. (California Highway Patrol 
man, October 1953, p. 40) 


Trathc Engineering Problems in 
Cities Under 50,000 Population. By 
Charles H. Davis, Jr. (1 raffie Qua 
terly, October 1953, p. 467) 





of conditions. 


THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD - 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 

















RATION 


Y7 INTER brings with it special hazards 

for the driver, since rain, snow, sleet, 
icc and fog arc frequent occurrences in most 
By January, winter 
age’’——reached its 
strongest, most hazardous stage—and can be 
a formidable foe, ready to bring injury and 
death to unwary pedestrians and motorists 

For this reason Winter Hazards” has 
been set as the theme of the January Opera- 
tion Safety kit Ihe usual collection of 
program planning and promotional materials 
are included, built around the traffic haz 
ards of 


parts of the country 
usually has “come of 


severe weather, and an alternate 
program 1s included for states where mild 
climates prevail in winter 

Slogan for the month is ‘Stay Alert 
Stay Alive in Winter Weather,” a message 
especially appropriate for the needs of safc 
driving during this hazardous time of the 
year since it stresses, as does the entire 
January program, the responsibility of the 
driver to prevent accidents by ever-vigilant 
control of his vehicle 

BUMPER STRIPS, a new item offered 
by Operation Safety, are ideal attention 
vetters for this January traffic safety pro 
gram, since they carry the brilliant Day-Glo 
slogan, ‘Stay Alert-—Stay Alive 

The strips can be a valuable addition to 
any community trath« safety program, fleet 
safety project, or off-the-job industrial acci- 
dent prevention effort 

For further information on the bumper 
strips or on the January program, write 
Bob Shinn, Director, Operation Safety, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill 








POSTER PRICES INCREASED 


More comprehensive and exact data on equipment amorti- 
zation and other costs of the Council's Printing Bureau 
operations, plus increases in paper prices since 1952, have 
made necessary general adjustments of the prices of the 
Council's posters. 

Price changes on traffic posters (T-prefix numbers) have been 
held in abeyance pending further cost studies. 

Also reflected in the revised prices are new data on costs of 
filling smaller poster orders, so that those who order in 
smaller quantities will more nearly bear their share of total 
poster production costs 

The revised prices, effective January |, 1954, are as shown in 
next column. 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR FEBRUARY POSTING 


Imprint deadline December 15th 


PEDESTRIANS 


FOR THE 


roertewe ee roereeme ee 
COUNCIL NATIONAL councie 


25x38 T-0053-B 17x23 
G FOR MARCH POSTING 


{line January Sth 


NATIONAL 


T-0052-C 
ADVANCE SHOWIN 


Sarery 


oceans 4 
cOouNciL 


17x23 


NATIONAL 


T-0100-C 


BSArETY NATIONAL 


25x38 T-0101-B 


Poster Prices—Effective January 1, 1954 
Trofic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-9 100-999 1000-4999° 
B size $0.18 $0.138 $0.102 
C size 29 17 
Other Posters 
A size—assorted 045 
—same 04 
B size—assorted 13 
—same 12 
(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members of the 
National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the 
time of the press run) on any of the featured traffic posters of these sizes 
only: 25''x38"' and 17''x23"'". A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day 
of the month of posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for 
prices on quantities of 5,000 or more 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special! rates 
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WATCH FOR 
RECKLESS PASSERS 


SLOW DOWN- 


Be ready to prevent an accident 


V-9504-A 82x11 /2 


can you 
afford an 


ACCIDENT? 


17x23 














| STOPPED OK. BUD 
WHAT HAPPENED 


CE eR 
LENGTH BEHIND FOR EACH 10 M.P.H. 


V-8362-B 


You can't do anything 
about the weather — 
BUT you can do something 

about accidents! 


c 


0070-A 


8Y2x11'/2 


POSTERS 


Check to the rear 
when leaving curb 


Anybody You Know 7 ‘ae 


= 


Oscar the Ostrich 


Instead of using head and eyes 
In such a tight position 
“Oscar ostrich” often tries 

To back by intuition 


. 
~ Sap 


V-0060-A 





20 et, W 
. 100 ‘ 
30,0 ho 
Tr isd ‘ If he stops quick 
AQ) ran SM] tH 
b ‘ You need what it takes - 
‘0 MILES 
mH NOUR 


Time to react - 


And time for the brakes. 














ELECTRIC CORDS 
When you use ‘em 
don’t abuse ’em! 














October traffic claimed 3,640 lives. 


The 


Death toll same 


as October last year. Traffic fatalities for first 10 
months total 3!,060—compared with 30,670 for same 


period last year. 


dr nation’s motorists are still 
fighting a grim battle with death 
on the highway and are just managing 
to hold their own 

After more than three years of a 
steadily rising death toll, the upward 
trend was halted in May and a stale- 
mate has existed since then 

In the first four months of this year, 
trafic deaths increased 5 per cent over 
the comparable period of 1952. But 
in the next six months—-May through 
October—they decreased 1 per cent 

That leaves the overall increase for 
1953 at 1 per «ent for 10 months, 
the Council said, with a good chanc« 


a much 


Mileage death rate lowest ever. 


of achieving a reduction for the year. 
The answer to that is in how motorists 
drive during the treacherous winter 
weather and during the Christmas- 
New Year holiday season. 

The 10-month total for traffic fa- 
talities was 31,060, as compared with 
30,670 for the corresponding period 
last year 

October 
both years. 


deaths totaled 3,640 in 
Travel continued to increase, and at 
greater rate than deaths. 
While figures are not yet available for 
October, mileage for nine months was 
up 5 per cent with deaths up l per 


TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 
Director, NSC Statistical Division 


cent. Thus the mileage death rate was 
6.7 at the end of September—the 
lowest nine-month rate ever recorded. 

For October, 25 of 46 reporting 
states had increases in deaths, 20 had 
decreases, and 1 reported no change. 
At the end of 10 months, 27 states 
had increases, 17 had decreases and 
two reported no change. 

The 17 states with decreases for 10 
months were: 

~21% 
—15% 


—= 9% 


— 9% 


Utah 
Oregon 
Arkansas 
Colorado 

Washington ee 
South Carolina —= 7%, 
New Jersey — 6% 
Oklahoma — 6% 
California 4% 
Texas — 49% 
Virginia — 4% 
Mississippi — 49, 
Nebraska nl 


Wisconsin — 20, 


Georgia — 2% 
Kentucky -~ 1% 
Idaho — 1% 


DEATHS 


MOTOR-VEHICLE 


1951-53 1952-53 
Change Change 
+ 2% + 9% 
+ 9% — 3% 
+ 4% + 4% 
2,900 +12% +10% 


During October, deaths decreased 
from last year in the South Central 
and Western regions. These gains 
were offset by increases in deaths in 
the North Central and Eastern regions. 

After 10 months, the same pattern 
prevailed, but changes were smaller. 


3,000 +10% 4% MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
5,400 0 0 AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1952-1953 


3,180 0 + 2% —— 
3,700 + 4% 2% 4,000 
3,300 6% 0 

: 3,000} 
3,640 30% 0 


MONTH 1951 1952 1953 
2.830 
2,330 
2,700 


2,590 


2,660 
2,610 
2,700 
2,640 
3,120 
3,100 
3,120 
3,780 
3,300 
3,640 


2,900 
2,530 
2,810 


January . 
February 
March 
April .. 
May 2,790 
June 3,100 
July 4,120 
3,570 
3,510 
3,750 


August 








September 

October 

30,290 wn i 
3,470 
3,540 


30,670 
3,610 
3,720 


Ten Months 31,060 


+ 3% + 1% 


DEATHS 


November 
December 





1,000 








TOTAL 37,300 38,000 





. 50,000 

All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1953 national estimate is i 

arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1952 to 1953 in the states 40,000 
reporting for both years reflects the 1952-53 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 

reason the figures given above for 1953 may differ slightly from figures for the same 30,000 

months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. on 


ee | 


| 
| 
| 
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one -aap soe —_— for “ue CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
ee Se ee eenee eee Pew eee FIRST 10 MONTHS, 1952 TO 1953 


more deaths, 261 had no change 


Perfect records in October were re 

ported by 315 cities. The three largest cas NH. +307, 
were: Omaha, Nebraska (251,100), £G: VF. +83% 
Providence, Rhode Island (248,700), 
and Spokane, Washington (161,700) 
Of the cities with fewer deaths at 
the end of ten months, the follow 
ing had populations of more than 

200,000: 
Decrease Decrease 

City in Deaths Per Cent v7 

Omaha, Neb. 55% ot Se ae NATIONAL 
, ESTIMATE 


Denver, Colo. 52% 
Syracuse, N. Y. 10% 10 MONTHS 
Seattle, Wash. 380% f 
Atlanta, Ga. 43% ° 7 
Jacksonville, Fla. 33% 
Dayton, Ohio 27% 
San Diego, Calif. 26% 
Long Beach, Calif. 21% 

cry Rees 


Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
aig tg BB decreases MI wcreASeS OR NO CHANGE INCOMPLETE 


Toledo, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Calif. / . - 

the end of ten months totaled 8s. leigh, North Carolina (65,700), and 


Chicago, Il. 
San Francisco, Calif. 1 The three largest of these were: Mt Covington, Kentucky (64,500) 
7 0 Page >) 


Cities still having perfect records at Vernon, New York (71,900), Ra 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1952, census. 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except for 
Louisiana, Michigan and Ohio, where registrars of vital statis- 
tics report. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual States shown in heavy type have improved in 1953 compared 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths with 1952, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths miles of travel. 


(Figures in parentheses following the 1953 mileage rate indicate the 
number of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes Changes 
) 1951 1953 


Deaths 1952 1951 2 
Months Identical Period to to Months riot to Pop 
Reported 95 19582 1951 1953 1953 Reported 1953 Rate 


rOTAL 
US 
Ala 
Ariz. 
Ark. 


1,944 
11 


V al 72 62 
Wash ‘21 
Xx ( 
Wis 

‘ \ 

382 

815 . 2 BK. ¢ 
Man 

286 Ont 


S 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1953 regis- 


REPORTING ¢ 


New York 
Chicago, Il 
G ip I 

San Francisco, Calif 
St. Louis, Mo 

Wa netor 7, « 
All citue in ti 
Cleveland, O} 
Baltimore, Md 


Gr 


Minneay 
Mil waukee 
Dallas. Te 
Pittsburgh, 
4 ties if 
H 

BK 


Denver, Colo 
Seattle, Wash 
Port {1 Oo 
4 

( " 
Atlanta, 
Memp! 

India 

Oakla 

San Dies 

bh " 


Pp { 4 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Omaha, Nebr 
Rochester, N 
(ok » Cat 
Dayton, Ohio 
Jacksonville, Fla 
H rH 
A cities t tl 
Toledo, Ohio 
St. Pa Ming 
Richmond, Va 
t Wort Tex 
Long Beach, Calif 
BK zt Ala 
( p Vi ¢ 


Wilmineton, Del 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Baton Rouge, La 
Fort Wayne, lod 
I t 2 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Little Rock Ark 
\ h N. ¥ 

| Ok 
Allentown, Pa 
Uaca, N. ¥ 

Brid t e «€ 
Cambridge, Mass 
Sacramento, Calit 
Corpus Christa. Tex 
South Bend, Ind 
New Haven, Conn 
Shreveport, La 

Des M r low 
Peora, | 


Lubl k 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1952 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


Ten Months 
953 1952 1941 
Springfield, Mass. 
Austin ex 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Reading, Pa 
Rockford, Hl 
Spokane, Was} 
All cities in this grouy 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Amarillo, Tex 
iterburs Co 
Tacoma, Wash 
Montgomery, Ala 
t 


r Ca 


Gary, 


D 


APR RH Www WI 


Raleigh, N 
Lancaster, Pa 

Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Covington, Ky 
Saginaw, Mich 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Brookline, Mass 
Springfield, Mo 
Joliet, Hl 

St. Joseph, Mo 
Muncie, Ind 
I tor ! 
Jackson, Miss 
Durham, N. ¢ 
Lakewood, Ohio 
k ‘ 


FHM Dewn 


~ 


NNN oO 


. ha, W 
Schenectady, N. Y¥ 
Stamford, Conn 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Da port, I 
Topeka, Kans 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Puet Col 
Glendale, Calif 
Greenville, S. ¢ 
’assa J. J 


owa 


Orlando, Fla 
Oak Park, 1 
Columbus, Ga 
La f Mic! 


Springfield, Il 

Lorain, Ohio 

Charleston, W. Va 
toc Y 


Macon 
Alexandria, Va 
Wilkes-Barre, P 
Pontiac, Mich 
New Britain, Cone 
St. Petersburg I 
All cit 
Spring 
Decat 
Medi 1, Mass 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Green Bay Wis 
Sioux City, la 
Roanoke 

Huntingt 

W hee 

Br kt 

( 


s in this 


field, Ohio 


total vehicle registrations— from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1953 compared with 1952. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


NYBOSONN® 


. Charleston, S. C. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Stockton, Calif 
Lynn, Mass 
Madison, Wis 
Santa Monica, ¢ 
Alameda, Calif. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
East Chicago, 
Greensboro, N 
Manchester, N 
Atlantic City, N. 
Cleveland Heights, O. 6 
Dearborr Mich 18 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 13 
. Gadsden, Ala. 
Portland, Me 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
San Mateo, Calif 


NNNN> 


20.6% @ me eM 
Nee 


a 


a ee ke ke ke ce ke a 


Group VIII ( 


Abilene, Tex 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Bloomfield, N J 
Eau Claire, Wis 
Rochester, Minn ( 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 0 
Wausau, Wis 0 
Rapid City, $. D 0 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 0 
Rome, N. Y 
Alliance, Ohio 
Mason City, lowa 
Fairmont, W. Va 
St. Cloud, Minn 
West Haven, Conn 
Norwalk, Conn 
Kearny, N. 
Belmont, Mass 
Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
Boise, Idaho 
Odessa, Tex 
Vancouver, Wash 
Billings, Mont 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Poughkeepsie, ! 
Cheyenne, Wy« 
Independence 
Plainfield, N. 
Moline, Ill 
Enid, Okla. 
Newport News, Va 
Parma, Ohio 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Marion, Ohio 

Md 


erstown i 


DaAAe ew 


x 


NBwNS 


PAN WW ANH =e 
~—wAN ei ee = 
a 


Pensacola, Fla 
Beloit, Ww is 
Galesburg, I 
st llis. Wis 
Kankakee, II 
Watertown, N. Y 
Danbury, Conn 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Lockport, N. ¥, 
Morgantown, W Va 
] csor Ar Z 
Hamden, Conn. 

Rer Nev 


1 eS w ew RYO wWRAN WWN wwtd 
AD AY 


- 


4 


New Kensing 

Superior, Wis 

High Point, N 

San Leandr« 

Teaneck, N 
we 1 


1 


< nd 
Council Bluffs, Lowa 
Grand Forks D 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Concord, N. H 


aALAAVDBAY S&S 
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Lake Charlies, I 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
West Harttord, Cor 
Arli ‘ Mass 
Bu P lowa 
Vallejo, Calif 
Manchester, ¢ 
Bloomington, | 
Beverly Hills, ¢ 
White P! 

Fond di 


- Bristol, Conn. 

. Montclair, N. 
Stratford, Cor 
Mansfield 
All cities ir 
Wauwatosa, 
Hackensack, 

New London, 
Granite City, I 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Oak Ridge, Te 
Royal Oak, Mic! 
Lwr. Merion Twp., 
Fort Lauderdale, | 
West Orange, N 

. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Middletown, Conn 
Everett, Was! 
Battle Creek, M 
Danville, Va 

anesville, Ol} 
Lakeland, | 
Sandusky, 
Ocala, Fla 
Steubenville, Ohio 

letor Wi 


i 
Ohio 


. Kingston, N 
Torrington 
Fargo, N 
Waukegan, II! 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Provo, Utah 
Meriden, Cor 
Great Falls, M« 
Bloomington, Ind 
Euclid, Ohio 

N. J 


Linden 


Kingsport, Tenn 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Salisbury ( 
Longview, Wash 
Ponca City, Okla 
Freeport, | = 
Westfield, N. J 
Statesville, N. € 
Robbinsdale, Minn 
S4ismarck N. D 
Hazel Park, M 
Minot, N. D 
La Grange, Ill 
Roseville, Mich 
Marietta, O} 
En porta Kar 
Albert Lea, Minn 
. Orangeburg, S. ¢ 
>» Goshen. Ind 
20, Connersville, Ind 
Reidsville, N. ¢ 
McAlester, Ok 
Peru, Ir 
Ste n I 
25. Martinsburg, W. Va 
26. Lamesa, Texas 


28. Els 
29 
30. Sweetwater 


I 
31. Arkansas City, Kans 
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’. Cadillac, Mich 
Iw “SS. 


Aly i, M 
Beckley, W. Va 
W atertow x 
Garden City, Ka 
Ecorse, Mich 
Norfolk, Neb 
Central Falls, R. I 
East Moline, Ul 
Las N. M 
Brookfield, Hl 
Hawt N 
East Hav i 
Atchison, Kans 
Bea 2) Wis 
Needham, Mass 
Fort id la 
Logan, Utah 
Winnetka, Ill. 
Dyersburg 


J 


R Ae k M 
H ¢ N. ¥ 
Massena, N. Y 
Whitefish B Ww 
Riv Forest, | 
Bemidji, Minn 

Vv A1V V 
Webster, Mas 
Ridgefield Pk., N 
Southington, Conn 
Ashland, Wis 
s Milw k W 
Dert ( 
Enfield, Conn 
N 


Birm il I 
Modesto, Calif 
Benton Harbor, Mich 
Monroe, Mich 
w Ww 
Janesville, Wis 
N kat Ming 
Mead ¢, Pa 
Killingly, Conn 
Endicott, N. Y 


Fremont, Ohio 
lowa 

Tift () 

Kinston, N. ¢ 

Frederick, Md 

Ottaw I 

Franktort, Ind 

Streator, Ill 

BK f W. Va 

Ss St. P M 

K t I Ore 

So. Portland, Me 

Y 


( 
M 
Pp 


t p 
zhland Park, Ill 
. wick, Wasl 
Fost i, O 
Webster Groves, Mo 
Holland, Mich 
H { Park Tex 
Stevens Point, Wis 

I t fins 
Muskegon Hes., Mich 
Se. Augustine, Fla 
Fergus Fa Mine 


tow Pa 


{ 
Shorewood, W 
\ 


Owat na. M 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Lodi, Calif 

St. loses 


Ma 


Rict Ww 
A i i A Ka 
Vernon, Conn 

a Port 

} 


I 
( 
Ral 
I 


4 
Ans 
Chica 
R ye 
Marit 
Ir r 
H 
Al j D 
Branford, Conn 
Owosso, Mich. 
Park, Mir 


| 


( Pt. Pk 

M i, M 

Groton, Conn 

M w 

W est ( 

Stonington, Conn 

Sault St Ma M 

West t 

Middleborough, Mass 
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The Traffic Toll 


Py ” ive 39 


The three leading cities in each pop 
ulation group for ten months, ranked 


according to the number of deaths pet 


10.000 registered vehicles were 
Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calit 4.0 
Detroit, Mich. 4.3 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1.0 
750,000- 1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 6 
St. Louis, Mo Jl 
W ashington, LD. ¢ 2 
§00,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dallas, Tex. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Providence, R 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Wilmington, Del. 0 
Youngstown, Ohio l 
Baton Rouge, La. 1 


> 


50,000- 100,000 Population 
Raleigh, N. C. 0.0 
Lancaster, Pa. 0.0 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 0.0 

25,000-50,000 Population 
Abilene, Tex. 0.0 
Palo Alto, Calif 0.0 
Ann Arbor, Mich 0.0 

10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 
Walla Walla, Wash 0.0 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 0.0 


Pop 
Rate 











Motor-Vehicle Injuries 


In the early months of 1953, motor vehicle deaths were sharply higher than 
in the previous year. Since May, however, they have been holding just about 
As a result, the cumulative totals have been moving 
steadily lower, from a 5 per cent increase over last year at the end of April 
down to a 1 per cent increase at the end of September 


even with last year 


During these same months, injuries, as reported by 44 states, have remained 
steadily higher than in the previous year. At the end of April, they were 
i per cent higher than last year, and at the end of August, they were still 
i per cent higher 


Why have injuries remained high while deaths have decreased? Do the 
decreasing death totals reflect an improvement in the motor vehicle accident 
picture? Or do the continuing higher injury totals reflect a worsened con 
dition ? 


Both death and injury totals provide indisputable evidence of certain results 
of motor vehicle accidents. But which provides the truest picture of the acci- 
dent situation, cannot be stated definitely-yet. Maybe each provides a true 
picture, but measures the problem in a different way. Maybe a continuing 
review of both types of data some day will reveal the full significance of each. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1953 and 1952 


1953 
% Changes Ratio ot 
Months Deaths Injuries 1932 to 1953 Injuries 
Reported 1953 1952 953 1952 Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


POTAI 18 18,454 $70,°5 550 - 1 31 
Ala TT 307 ) ) { ( 
Ariz ; 1 ? 

Ark ) 

Calif 


Vt 
Va 
Wash 
W. Va 
Wis 


Wyo 
*1953 and 1952 injur not comparable due reporting law January 1953, and are not 
included in totals 








A New Idea 
in Safety Lanes 


Irom Page 9 


A sight test, using the American 
Optical Company ‘‘sight-screener,”’ 
with a special feature covering recog- 
nition of standard highway traffic signs 
(the five basic shapes) adequately 
handled the vision and_ highway 
marker tests. : 

Much interest was displayed in the 
hearing tests. Use was made of a high 
quality Maico instrument via a spe 
cially constructed booth to reduce ex- 
traneous noise. One school teacher 
laughingly said that this was the only 
test in which she didn’t flunk, and 
hoped that her students wouldn't learn 
how ignorant she was of traffic safety. 
Many were surprised to learn that they 
possessed hearing deficiencies. Those 
who did not meet the broad standards 
were told they might benefit by con 
sulting a doctor. 

A Projectograph showed colored 
slides continuously, reviewed “Danger 
ous Dopey Drivers,’ a feature drawn 
by Jay Tipton of Transit Casualty 
( ompany. 


Cars going through the Vehicle 
Safety Lane had a total of 11 items 
checked. Some were visual checks, 
while others such as headlight adjust- 
ment, wheel alignment and brake test- 
ing used special equipment. 


A McBee keysort card was used to 
record the results of the Safety Lane 
and of the visit to the Safe-T-Coach, 
with the visitor receiving a duplicate 
copy. Statistics have not been thor- 
oughly reviewed as yet, but with the 
possibilities of this card, and informa- 
tion recorded by age groups, etc., the 
resultant data should be most informa- 
tive. 

“The number of relatively new 
automobiles that had mechanical de- 
fects of some sort was a surprise to 
me,” said C. R. Sypher. “In tact, the 
number I noticed with below par 
brakes makes me realize that it sure 
wouldn't pay to bluff at an  inter- 
section.” 


As to overall results, Mr. Martin 
said, “The genuine interest and re- 
sponse’ shows that the public is en- 
thusiastic.”’ 


“Our compensation was the many 
compliments and tributes received; 
such as, Programs like this should 
reduce accidents; tests like these should 
be compulsory; the line was so long 
that it took me two hours, but it was 
well worth the time; are you going to 
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operate this Safety Lane again? You 
folks are certainly doing a good thing 
for Saint Louis, etc.” 

“Proper publicity certainly does 
much to create this interest. Although 
we handled approximately 8,000 
people, we feel certain that the news- 
paper publicity was educational to 
many more thousands because of the 
Globe-Democrat’s large circulation, 
and because of their daily news re- 
porting of the Safety Lane project 
The educational value was evidenced 
by Safe-T-Coach visitors who admitted 
that they would not have known the 
answers to the ‘Question and Answer’ 
Machine if they had not read about 
them in the newspaper.” 

‘Another interesting result,’ con- 
tinued Martin, ‘was that one teacher 
of a driving class in a public school 
offered perfect grades to any student 
who went through the Safety Lane 
and the Safe-T-Coach with their 
parents.” 

We understand from Mr. Martin 
that the Transit Casualty Safe-T- 
Coach may be operated in other cities, 
where they insure the City Transit 
Company, and also possibly in con- 
nection with a Vehicle Safety Test 
Lane. If it comes to your city, we 
believe from the results in Satnt Louts 
that it could do much to help create 
interest in traffi safety in your com 
munity, and thus should merit your 
support. THE END 


Green Cross News 

From Page 19 

heads of 11 towns and cities covered 
by the Eastbay Chapter's operations 
were on hand to hear and participate 
in a challenging program that should 
help in bringing down the traffic acci 
dent curve throughout the community 
during the next 12 months. In addi 
tion to the mayors or city Managers of 
the various cities, many other publi 
officials attended as well as the mem 
bers of the various community safety 
councils afhliated with the ‘Eastbay 
Chapter in the area 


New York's Green Cross Parade 


More than 200,000 New Yorkers 
lined Fifth Avenue from 95th Street 
to 62nd on October 17 to view the 
second annual New York Green Cross 
Safety Parade as 3,000 marchers, 18 
floats, 23 bands and 50 mobile units 
swung along the two-mile route in the 
greatest safety pageant in the city’s 
history. 

Lead-off unit in the parade was a 
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car in which rode Mayor Impellitteri, 
Parks Commissioner Robert Moses and 
Policewoman Vera Stack, Queen of 
this year’s parade. All rode as far as 
the reviewing stand at 64th Street 
where they were joined by Ned H 
Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council; Reginald M. Cleve 
land, president of the Greater New 
York Safety Council; John Stilwell 
vice president of the National Safety 
Council and a host of other notables 

The parade drew not only a high 
attendance but unusual attention from 
press, radio, television and newsreels, 
with an aggregate of some 34 report 
ers, newscasters and cameramen cov 
ering the event. Radio, television and 
newsreel editors estimate the parade 
was heard about or seen by another 
6,500,000 in the New York area 
through these media. Under the joint 
sponsorship of the National Safety 
Council and the Greater New York 
Safety Council, the event was partici 
pated in by civic, 
educational and industrial groups as 
well as units from the Armed Serv 
ices, all city departments, utilities and 
service organizations In addition to 
major theme floats which ranged from 
the semi-humorous to grimly tragic in 


religious, fraternal 


illustrating the need for reducing the 


toll of accidents caused by thoughtless 
ness and carelessness, special mobile 
units from the city’s police, fire, sant 
tation, public works and water supp! 
displayed modern safety equipment 
along with similar units from trans 
portation, communications, and powe! 
and light companies Special floats 
were also contributed by several large 


corporations 


"Slow Down and Live'' 
A succesful regional tratte satety 
drive was recently concluded in 11 
Northeastern states. The program was 
designed to reducc tratt 
throughout the Northeastern summer 
resort area and was aimed boldly at 


accidents 


one of the most important factors in 


highway accidents, excessive speed 
The three months program will be 
continued during the summer of 1954 
but on a six month's basts Lhe pro 
gram just concluded covered the peak 
travel from Maryland to 


Tightened enforcement pro 


vacation 
Maine 
duced a 19.8 increase in convictions 
for speed violations In the states 
where there was a pronounced in 
crease in convictions tor speed viola 
tions, there was either a decrease in 
traffic deaths or the record was held 


even in spite of the increase in travel 


IS COST A FACTOR ? 


THEN USE FORBES TRAFFIX TO MARK YOUR REPORTS 


Scale Size $2.00 
THE FORBES STAMP CO. 


illustrator Kit — Large Size $5.00 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





Horizons Unlimited 


From Page 11 


Management is in a position to co- 
ordinate such planning with the plan- 
ning of the overall organization. The 
composite program is always much 
easier to meen and usually pro- 
duces greater results. 

The technique which has been used 
most effectively is for the safety di- 
rector to write up his projected pro- 
gram for one year in advance. Then 
discuss the program with those who 
will be affected by it or those whose 
help will be needed in its administra- 
tion. Make revisions where the need 
indicates; then submit it to manage 
ment supported by factual informa- 
tion, sufficient to justify its execution. 
Again revise the program if necessary 
to comply with management's ideas, 
then distribute copies of the approved 
program to those concerned, with de- 
tailed instructions assigning the re- 
sponsibility for every phase of admin- 
istration 

At this point the effectiveness of 
the program must be carefully 
watched. Every phase of it must be 
evaluated and re-evaluated. When one 
phase of the program falls down, it 
should be strengthened, changed, or 
deleted. At the end of the year a full 
evaluation of the program sheuld be 
submitted, along with appropriate 
comments and plans for the forth 
coming year 


Evaluation and Improvement of 
Techniques 

The only means by which we can 
determine what to do in order to 
prevent accidents is through the in- 
vestigation and analysis of accidents 
Through this means we learn when, 
where, and how accidents occur. There 


are many reasons for investigating 
accidents, but our primary concern 
here is that of accident prevention; 
and, of course, this forms the basis 
for the entire accident prevention pro- 
gram. 


It is a well-established fact that an 
accident is usually the result of sev- 
eral contributing factors and we must, 
therefore, determine all of the factors 
which contribute to all of our acci- 
dents, in order that we may remove 
such factors and, thereby, prevent 
accidents. 


Let us review our accident investi- 
gation machinery in an effort to deter- 
mine whether or not it ts adequate 
to do the kind of job that is necessary. 
Is our knowledge of our accident situ- 
ation limited to that meager informa- 
tion which our drivers see fit to re- 
port on the accidents in which they 
are involved? If so, is not there a 
grave likelihood that an analysis of 
such reports will present a distorted 
picture of our true accident situation ? 
Then, further, if our accident preven- 
tion program is directed by such a dis- 
torted picture, is there any wonder 
that we cannot see a satisfactory re- 
duction in our accident rate ? 


Is the accident investigation phase 
of our program left entirely in the 
hands a insurance investigators? If 
so, can we be absolutely sure that we 
are getting a full and complete picture 
of our accident situation or are such 
investigations tainted by searches for 
indications of legal liability. 


This is no reflection on insurance 
investigators because their job is to 
determine legal liability, and they are 
not responsible for accident preven- 
tion. Remember that the insurance 
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investigator is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of determining who was 
at fault, and that accident prevention 
extends far beyond the point where a 
determination is to be made with 
regard to who was at fault. The 
insurance investigator investigates the 
accident situation—-the accident pre- 
vention technician does likewise, but 
he also investigates the circumstances 
which brought about the situation. 

Since the removal of accident-pro- 
ducing situations is a prime objective 
of the safety department, then is it not 
feasible that the safety department de- 
termine what the accident producing 
situations are. To do a satisfactory 
job in this connection, it is imperative 
that the safety department have an 
adequate staff to do the job of on-the- 
scene investigation of every accident. 
Such staff members must be adequately 
trained in the techniques, principles, 
and mechanics of accident investiga- 
tion. They must have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the purposes of, and 
the reasons for, accident investigation. 

After accidents are investigated, the 
information gained therefrom is of no 
value unless it is analyzed into mean- 
ingful terms; terms that may be used 
in the assignment of effort, the direc- 
tion of activity toward accident pre- 
vention, and the evaluation of such 
effort and activity. We do not mean, 
at this point, that we should merely 
tabulate the number of side-swipe ac- 
cidents or the number of rear-end 
accidents, etc. We mean that each 
accident should be broken down into 
its component contributing factors 
and such factors evaluated, so that the 
accident prevention program can be 
directed toward their elimination. 

In addition to performing the pre- 
viously mentioned basic fundamentals 
of accident analysis, we need to go 
considerably further in this area of our 
work. We need to perform not only 
item analysis and factor analysis, but 
we need to determine the relation 
which may exist between any given 
factor with any other factor or set of 
factors which present themselves in 
our accident experience. 

(Continued next month) 


Stop, Look, 
Listen—And Live 


December and January are worst 
months for highway-RR crossing acci- 
dents. Of all such crashes, 13 per cent 
occur in December, 11 per cent in 
January. In 1951, 37 per cent of 
these accidents happened at crossings 
equipped with warning devices 
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Parking Round-Up — 


after a long court delay. Denver is 
constructing two elevator-type garages 
and is planning to open five new lots. 

As for parking authority progress, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia are mak- 
ing rapid strides. Pittsburgh has two 
garages in operation, one in construc 
tion and another planned. Philadel 
phia has two under construction and 
one more planned. 

Those success stories indicate that 
any one of the parking methods can 
give substantial relief to the parking 
problem if they are properly executed. 
(No method has a monopoly on all 
the virtues). 

As a practical matter, it appears 
more and more that no one attack can 
solve the parking dilemma. In Allen 
town the merchants’ program has been 
effective in providing parking for 
shoppers. Yet, it was found necessary 
to establish a parking authority to pro- 
vide parking for the employees of the 
downtown area. The Authority pro 
vided parking for employees further 
removed from the core of the shop 
ping district. This lessens competition 
between all-day parkers and the shop- 
pers for close-in spaces 

Often eminent domain powers of 
the city are needed to carry out an 
effective program. Thus there is a 
need in most cities to make the best 
use of all possible approaches to the 
parking problem. 

Therefore, several recent adminis- 
trative studies in the field of traffic and 
street development have recommended 
that a separate division of government 
be created to develop a well-balanced 
parking program in line with parking 
needs and compatible with the urban 
street system. Such a division in the 
city administration appears to be nec- 
essary in many cities, particularly the 
larger ones, where there is a diversi- 
fied attack on the parking problem. 

Responsibilities of such a division 
should include: (a) encouragement of 
the provision of commercial or special 
purpose off-street parking facilities 
wherever such facilities are desirable; 
(b) establishment of necessary stand- 
ards and regulations to insure proper 
development and operation of pri- 
vately owned parking facilities; (c) 
control of available curb space to pro 
vide maximum beneficial usage; (d) 
development of parking facilities by 
the municipal government where other 
means have failed; (e) coordination 
of loading and unloading facilities 
with parking facilities 
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In some smaller cities where park 
ing is being developed by one or two 
methods, it may be possible to coordi- 
nate parking facilities with traffic de 
mands through the existing channels 
of government. 


Whatever means is used to coordi 
nate the parking program it is most 
important that a long-lasting attack be 
assured. Many city parking programs 
have bogged down after excellent 
starts mainly because responsibility for 
carrying out the program was left to 
chance or to a public official who had 
many other collateral duties. Respon 
sibility for a parking program must be 
well-defined. If it is to be carried out 
by merchants, the leadership of such 
a program should be well-established 
to provide permanency. If it ts a 
municipally operated or coordinated 
program, a public official should have 
the authority to carry out the nec essary 
activities and not be burdened with 
numerous other administrative activi 
ties. 

The parking problem ts here to stay, 


so let's face it squarely by establishing 
permanent and well-rounded programs 


THE END 








You Can Reduce 


Drunken 
Driving 
in your community 


by adding to your 
present procedure a 


simple accident must 


for determining in- 


toxication. 


The Harger Drunko- 
meter is the oldest and 
most widely employed of 
the breath methods and 
is now used by the New 
York Police Department. 
It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds of 
communities that use it, the 
Drunkometer reduces _ traffic 
accidents due to intoxication. 


Write today for full in- 
formation on how you 
can lick the drinking 
driver problem in your 
community. 


Ask for folder S-12 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or e'! of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Stretchers: 4-page pamphlet il 
lustrates and describes five different 
types of emergency stretchers. Dimen 
sions, specifications included. Bon 
gardner Mita. Co. 

2. Rapidly Growing Technique for 
Reducing Road Glare and Driving 
Hazards: 6 page brochure describe 
how dispersed black for use in darl 
ening air entrained concrete helps re 
increase road safety and 
appearance, A, C. 


duce glare, 
improve highway 
Horn Co, Ine. 

3. Intoximeter: Literature de 
cribes the use of the Intoximeter for 
giving on-the-spot chemical tests of 
the drinking driver, and deserib« 
how the chemical test helps guide the 
officer’s immediate action and prevent 
the sometimes tragic error of jailing 
without medical attention an innocent 
victim. Intoxvimeter Association, 

4. Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter: Continuous speed measure 
ments of vehicles approaching or re 
ceding in the path of a radar beam 
are taken directly with the Model $-2 
speed meter, with readings of speeds 
up to 100 mph, is fully deseribed and 
illustrated in 4-page Bulletin R-102. 
lutomatic Siqnal Division, Eastern 
Indu tru > Ine. 

5. Search and Rescue Kit: Pam 
phiet illustrates and de scribes life 
saving and body recovery equipment. 
Illustrations show how rescue work 
is done with each different type of 
equipment. The Aquatic Equipment 
Co. 

6. Traificone System: A circulat 
illustrates and describes the Trafficone 
System for traflic control. Trafficone 
is made of rubber yet has steel-like 
appearance and when properly spaced 
on streets, highways, or for barri 
cades, traffic control is forcefully 
maintained. Interstate Rubber Prod 
uct Corp. 

7. Portable Resuscitator: A 
brochure describes the portable resus 
citator that is easily operated to save 
life from smoke suffocation, electric 
shock, heart failure, fume poisoning, 
asphyxia, emergencies and accidents. 
J. H. Emerson Co. 
Cee 
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425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago if, U1. 
Viease have sen to me the publications checked 
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American Automobile A¢sn. 
Forbes Stamp Co. 
Intoximeter Assn. 
Graubards 
Magno Safe-T Board 
National Safety 

Council I. F.C.-2-30-31-1.B.C. 
Stephenson Corp. 39 
U. S. Treasury Dept. I 
Weaver Mfg. Co. B.C, 


Traffic Institute 
Police Course in L.A. 

Vor the first time on the West Coast, 
a two-weck training program in Traffic 
Law Enforcement—-Administration 
and Techniques will be presented in 
Los Angeles from January 25 to Feb- 
ruary 5, 1954, by the Institute of 
lransportation and Traffic Engineer 
ing and University Extension, Univer 
sity of California at Los Angeles 

Conducted by the Trattic Institute 
of Northwestern University, the spe 
cialized offering ts open to police ott 
cers who are now, or will become, 
supervisors, and to training officers 

lhe two weck program will cover 


1. Objectives of traffic law enforce 














ment, respective roles ot police and 
courts, complementary roles of driver 
license administration and public in- 
formation and education. 

2. Appraisal of the activities which 
make up police trathc law enforcement 
action in accidents, patrol, parking and 
congestion. Examination with intent 
to discover current practices, evalu- 
ate them, compare them with the most 
effective and safe practices, and to 
establish a nucleus around which man 
uals could be written, training pro 
grams improved, and — su 
pervision made more effective. 

3. Effect of improved operational 
policies and rules on the quality and 
quantity of tratlic law enforcement. 
Use of selective enforcement method. 

i. Legal authority of police in traf- 
fic law enforcement, principles of trat 
fic law, rules of evidence as applied to 
traffic law enforcement. 

). Highway ‘Transportation System, 
non-police agencies, role of the police 
in highway traffic. 

Attendance fee for the training pro 
gram is $75 per student. Further in 
formation ts available from the Traft« 
Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, 








a ON SY 
“| WISH HE'D BEEN THAT ATTENTIVE TO SIGNS WHEN HE 
WAS BEHIND THE WHEEL!" 
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It’s a NEW IDEA! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


@ keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's the latest safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the motor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—''Do you need 
new wiper blades?” . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance," for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 
top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 
. « « pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 
patchers .. . use daily . . . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 
1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





A LIFESAVER... 


and a revenue producer for your ci 


“aa 
Safety 


ty 


Lane’ Equipment for official inspection of motor vehicies will 


cost your city less than *5,300 per Lane 


A surprisingly high percentage of the vehicles that 
now ply your streets and highways are mechanically 
unsafe — threaten the life and limb of all your citizens 


- ook VERY DAY! 


Stamp out this deadly menace — and produce profit- 
able revenue at the same time by establishing an 
Otticial Vehicle Inspection Program. A Weaver 
Safety Lane gives you all the equipment you need, yet 
costs only $5,300 per Lane. The inspection fees your 


city charges will quickly pay for the equipment. . . 


* 
Sa f ely Lanes are 


bring in steady revenue for years to come. 


A Weaver Safety Lane facilitates high speed, error- 
proof inspection of lights, brakes, and steering of all 
type vehicles. It is the equipment used by most 
Official Vehicle Inspection Stations throughout the 
world. 


Get all the facts from Weaver on a proven inspec- 
tion program that works. Write, wire, or phone 
Weaver Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ili- 
nois. No obligation of any kind. 


*A “Safety Lane’ includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





